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FATE. 





BY EMILY FRAZER. 





Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 
And speak in diferent tongues, and have no thought 
Each of the other's being, and no heed. 


And these o’er unknown seas to unknown lands 
Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death ; 
And, all unconsciously, shaping every act 

And bend each wandering step to this one end— 
That one day out of darkness they shall meet 
And read life's meaning in each others’ eyes. 


And two shall walk some narrow way of life 

So nearly side by side that should one turn 

Ever so little space to left or right, 

They needs must stand ackuowledged face to face, 
And yet, with wistful eyes that never clasp, and lips 
Calling in vain to ears that never hear, 

They seek each other all their weary days, 

And die unsatisfied; and this is fate. 


“SHIP AHOY!” 


A Story of Land and Sea. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 





CHAPTER XIX.—[contTrnveEp. } 

JERY, very, very bad, my darling,” 

said the old man, sadly. ‘‘But don’t 
you be alarmed, my pretty. You sha’n’t 
hurt. I've saved twenty five thousand dol- 
lars—nearly six—and it’s all for you now, 
though I did mean it to help him. You 
sha’n't come to poverty my, darling, while 
Tudge has a dollar to the good.” 

“But why, why would you not let papa 
have it if he wanted it?’”’ said May. 

“Why, my dear? — because he’s losing 
himself. He’s forsaking my advice, which 
never failed him, and going by what that 
Longdale says.” 

“But Mr. Longdale advises him well.’ 

“To lose every penny he has to make his 
name stink like carrion!’ cried Tudge, 
angrily. 

“Mr. Longdale ought to be hung—I—I— 
I—there, I believe I’d do it myself—I’d 
hang him.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tudge.” 

“Well, den’t he deserveit? And as for 
his partner—that Merritt—”’ 

“Oh 1” 

“Just like me. I might have known that 
I should do it. Serve me right, for talking 
of business matters before people, and out 
of office.”’ 

“It was nothing,” sald May recovering 
herself; *‘but please, Mr. Tudge, don’t say 
anything about Mr. Merritt. You forget 
that I am engaged to be married to him.”’ 

“Oh, no, no my precious, don’t—don’t say 
that. 1 did bope it was all off.” 

“Papa wishes it,’’ said May, sadly. 

“But you—you never fell in love with 
him,” said Tudge, earnestly. 

May shook her head sadly. 

“Then you sha’n’t marry him,” said 
Tudge. 

“Papa wishes it,”’ said May ; “and he tells 
me all these reports are false about Mr. Mer- 
ritt.”? 

“Ah, my child,” said the old man, “I did 
hope thinge would have turned out different 
w this. 

“I did hope to have lived to see you and 
John Anderson man and wife, ana to have 
kissed and blessed your little ones before I 
cast Up iny last accounts, and gave in my 
balance-sheet to the God who made me, and 





said, ‘That's the best I could make of it, and 
I wish the returns were better.’ But now | 
allseems to be going wrong; and if you 
marry that Merritt—There, my pretty one, 
don’t,” he cried, excitedly. 

‘I'll go down on my knees and beg you 
not to, if you like—don’t marry him; be an 
old bachelor like me—no, I don’t mean 
that, I mean an old, old—dear, dear, the ac 
count’s muddled—I mean bean old maid— 
anything but Philip Merritt's wife.”’ 





“Dear Mr. Tudge,” said May, sadly, “pa- 
pa believes in Mr. Merritt. He has prom- 
ised him, and we have been long engaged. 
I must inarry hiin. And, besides, he as 
sures me that there is no truth in those 
reports.”* 

“And Mr. Longdale backs him ap,” said 
Tudge. 

“Yes,” said May, simply. 

“God help you, my child!” sald Tadge, 
fervently ; and without any attempt at con- 
cealment, he drew out a great bandanna 
and wiped his eyes. 

“I don’t know, though,” he added, “that 
I need :nuch mind ; for there was but one 
tmman in the world, and he’s’——gulp— 
*“*dead.”’ 

There was a pause of a few moments’ dur- 
ation, and then May said, softly— 

“Are papa’s affairs in a very bad state ?"’ 

“Horrible!” said Tudge, ruefully. ‘It’s 
heart-breaking, my dear, Loss after loss. 
The poor May gone—your namesake; and 
he so infatuated that he’s making advances 
to these people, Ratherby's. And he won't 
see that the money loss isn’t all, but his 
name is being so mixed up with Rutherby’s 
that he’s gone—blown on with Lloyd's. 
Our house was the finest name In the City last 
year, and now—It's very weak of me, iny 
child,’’ said the old man, wiping his eyes; 
“but it’s heart-breaking to see one’s life’s 
labor spoiled by villains.” 

“And—if it is true—has Mr. Longdale 
much influence with papa ?”’ 

“My dear, it's come to this: he’s twined 
hiinself slowly round him like a snake, and 
fascinated him ; and your poor father can’t 
shake him off. There, I won’t say any 
more.”’ 

May pressed him to stay and have some 
tea, but he refused; and though she asked 
him other questions, the old man would 
say no more, and soon after he took his 
leave. 

7 * 7 *. ° 7 

“And do you really wish it, papa?” said 
May laying her hand on his arm. 

“Yes—yes, ny dear, I do indeed. Poor 
Pailip has been vegging very hard, and I 
promised him that I would do all I could.” 

“Do you think it possible that the Victrix 
or the other men have been saved ?”’ 

“Now my dear child, why rake that up? 
You know she was lost, and poor Andérson 
with her. It’s too bad of you,” he added, 
weakly—‘‘it is indeed, knowing as you do 
how I am mixed up now with Ratherby’s, 
to go raking up those wretched stories about 
the ships.” 

“I was not rakingup the old stories, 
papa,’ said May. “I only wanted to feel 
sure that—tliat the Victrix had sunk.” 

“Sunk, yes," said the old ian, bitterly; 
‘sand so did the Merry May, It's horrible 
how unlucky I’ve veen of late! But we are 
going to do wonders, my dear — wonders. 
You shall have such a fortune, my child. 
Mr. Longdale tells me that we shall.” 

“Dear papa, do you think Mr. Longdale 
is to be trusted ?”’ 

“Now, iny dear child, how can you be so 
wilful, so absurd? What can be more non- 
sensical than for you to meddle with ship- 
ping matters—with City affairs! It's child- 
ish in the extreme.”’ 

May was silent. 

“But about this wedding. Merritt wants 
it to come off at Christmas. What do you 
aa » tad 

May sat silent and dreamy. 

“My dear, this wedding. What do you 
ga ?” 

nau there was a pause, and then May 
laid hez hands upon the old man's should- 
ers, and looked into his dim eyes, his livid 
face; and shivered as she saw the alteration 
wnade in a few months. 

“Papa, dear,” she said, “suppose I were 
to tell Mr. Merritt that I would net marry 
bim?” r 

“What?” 





“Suppose"’ repeated May, in a clear, cold, 
cutting voice, “I were to tell Mr. Merritt 
that I woald not marry him—what then !” 

““May—May !"’ gasped the old man, trem- 
bling with anxiety and passion, ‘you've 
been plotting with soinebody. That scoun- 
drel Tudge bas been here, I know he has. 
I heard so, and he has urged you to this dis- 
obedience. I" 

“No one has had any influence on me, 
papa, in thia,” eaid May, calmly. “I only 
ask you, before I give my consent ty marry 
Mr. Merritt, what effect it would bave you 
it I were to re 2 

“I should be bankrupt.” 

“Bankrupt?” 

“Yes, ruined. I can’t help it, my child, 
but I’ve gone wrong somehow; and this 
will set me right. Inspiteof all that has 
been said, I believe Merritt and Longdale 
to be honorable gentlemen, and I would not 
believe to the contrary unless some one 
came back from the dead to tell me they 
were not.” 

“Do you say, papa,” sald May, in a hard, 
cold voloe, “that my wedding would save 
you from ruin ?"’ 

“Yes, my child. It must be you or the 
other May. But one is lost and the other 
remains. May my darling would you see 
your old father dishonored ?’’ 

“No,” aaid May, kissing him gently on 
the forehead. 

“And then, I may tell Philip that he may 
come ?"’ 

‘*Yos,"’ said May sadly ; and she laid her 
hand upon a bow of crape at her bosom. 

“And it shall be at Christmas ?”" 

“Yes, tather,’’ eaid May, in a cold stony 
way. 

aaten you, my child—bless you !"’ mum- 
bled the old man, folding her in his arms, 
and kissing her tenderly. 

“Btop,”” said May, suddenly. “No! I 
will give you my answer to-morrow.” 

“But, my child—”’ 

“JI will give you my answer to-morrow, 
papa. I ask only for twenty four hours’ 
grace ” 

The old man muttered some objection, 
and then left for the City; while May, as 
soon as he was gone, had a cab fetched, and 
went to Mrs. Gurnett’s. 

She staved with ber an hour, and then 
went on to Mrs. Anderson's to find the old 
lady sitting, very calm and stern, in a 
corner of her room ; and here tooshe stayed 
an hour. 

Dinner was jast over at Canonbury, 
and May had risen to go to the drawing- 
room. 

“May, my child,” sald Mr. Halley, “you 
will not trifle with me? I have told Mr. 
Merritt that he shall have your answer to- 
inorrow.”’ 

“Mr. Merritt could have had it to-night, 
papa,” she said, sadly; as she bent down 
and kissed his forehead. 

“And—and—”’ 

“And the answer would be this—I have 
no one to care for now.” 

“My child—May—what are you thinking 
of?” 

“Of Captain John Anderson, father — of 
the brave, true man whom I have learned 
to love with my whole heart—of the dead, 
father. And now Mr. Philip Merritt shall 
have his wish. Father, you tell me that it 
is necessary for your peace of mind that I 
should marry this man?” 

“Yea, my darling—yes, indeed it is. I 
may tell hin then? He will make you 
good, loving husband.” 

May recalled the denunciation of M:«. 
Anderson, and shuddered. 

“Oh, papa, papa! is there no hope ?”’ 


“For me, none,” said the old man, sadly. 
| old man. 


“And Merritt is to be here tomorrow. 
What shall I say ?’’ 

“Bay?” said May moerntully. “Bay ?— 
wr" 





“And did you promise, my dear?” said 


“Then you shall have your promise back, 
or I'll know the reason why. But tell me 
this, little one—do you care for him atall ?” 

May shook her head. 

‘That's enough,” said Tudge. “T see my 
way clearly enough now.” 

“Bat about papa's affairs,” sald Map— 
“how are they now?” 

‘Bad as bad,” sald Tudge, bitterly; “go- 
ing to rack and ruin. Loss after loss. Two 
ships gone to the bad since the May, and 
the insurance nowhere ; for since he’s been 
mixed up with Rutherbys, the underwriters 
have fought shy of him ; and he's so proud, 
that he won't stir an inch tg meet people.” 

‘Yea, poor papa is »' sald May. 

“Why, my dear, if be’d only do as other 
men would, he'd set to and clear himeeif of 
these people, and start fair again with a 
clean bill of lading.” 

“But, papa would not do that.’’ 

“Not he; he says he's promised these peo- 
ple, and he never breaks his word. But 
stop a bit—let me have my innings, and 
something may tarn up yet."* 

Tudge kissed May affectionatety, looked 
at her as he heid her at arm's length; and 
then, catching up his black bag, he hurried 
up to Mr. Halley’s room, that gentlemea 
having been too unwell! to rise und go te 
the office, and having sent for bis eonfiden- 
tial clerk. 

Tudge was shocked to see the expression 
of anxiety and carein his old employer's 
tace, 


As soon as Tudge entered the room, Mr. 
Halley poiuted to a chair and table by the 
bedside. 

“Come and sit down Tndge. You have 
brought the private ledger ?"’ 

“Yes.’’ 

“And made up to the last entries 7” 

“Up to last night at closing.”’ 

“Well, and how do we stand?”’ 

“Bad as we can.” 

Mr. Halley uttered a sigh that was almost 
agroan, as he lay back helplessly, and 
gazed at his clerk in dismay. 

“Here let ine look,’’ be sald at last; and 
sitting up in bed once more, he sagerly 
scanned the open page of the little ledger 
held out to him by Tudge, tried to enst up 
the columns, to check the amounts, and 
failed, closed his eyes for a few minutes, 
and then gazed once more at the array of 
figures. “And all this change within a few 
montba,”’ he murmared, sadly. 

“Yes, al] ina few months,” said Tudge, 
sternly. 

“Don’t Jamp on me, Tadge, when I'm 
down,” said Mr. Hailey, feebly. “Every- 
thing has gone wrong with meso far—don't 
you go wrong with me too." 

“Wrong sort,” said Tudge, stoutly. “I’m 
like poor Jack Anderson—I stick to my 
ahbip to the last.” 

“Don't talk about last, Tudge,’’ said Mr. 
Halley, pettishly. ‘‘Werhall be all right 
in a few weeks. Wait till the Emperor has 
done her voyage."’ 

Tudge remained perfectly silent ; but with 
one hand In the tail poeket of his eoat, he 
gently rustied a piece of paper. 

‘“Tudge—Tudge!" gasped the old man, 
rising on one arm, and looking aghast at hie 
clerk. 

“What do you mean? Why did youruatlse 
that newspaper in your pocket?” 

Still Tudge remained silent. 

‘*‘Don’t tell me thatthe Emperor has gone, 
Tudge,” ne gasped, pitifully. 

Tudge remained silent. 

“Give—give me the paper,”” gasped the 
“Ob it’s killing work!” 

The old elerk handed him the ready-folded 
newspaper; and Mr. Halley, whose hands 
qutvered, took the sheet and tried to read, 

“W here—where is it ?”” he cried. 
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And nted out the spot. 


Tudge pot Then 
the old man bad to got his glasses from be- 
neath the pillow, tinge he ned done witb- 

«° 


out thei over the | r. 
But no glastes would enable him to 
ar! in bis present state of excitensent 


loss at sea. 

a ag pane Seaeered in ode mod 
y . Halley uiv 

tomes, a be the last words that b 

clerk . “The poor Ewrperor! Rain 

ruin, ruin!” 


“Cheer up. Don’t be cast down,” sald 
Tudge, laying his hand tenderly on his uwias- 
ter’ . 


“Oh, Tudge, I'm broken,” promt the 
old man, pitifully ; “and they'll say things 
of me—oursed things! But, so help metiod, 
Tudge, there wasn't a thing left undone in 
that shi! 


“Everything that money could do was 
g% for her to make her ag so and she 
was nearly new from trucl#to keel."’ 

“What are you going on like that for?” 
cried Tudge, indignantly. “Whoever said 
she wasn'ta well-Tound ship?” 

“Oh, nobody, Tudge—but they will.” 

“Yen, 1 s'pose they will," sald Tudge, 
sternly. 

“They'll say, safe enough, now that you're 


#0 linked in with Rutherby's, that you're 


trying their games.’’ 

Don't hit me, Tudge, pray,"’ sald Mr. 
Halley, pitifully—‘‘don't hit me when I'm 
down.” 

“I must,” said Tudge, “I can't help it. 
It’s all for your good, too; for you would 
do it. Didn't I advise you—beg of you— 
pray of you not?" 

“Yeu, yes, Tudge—you did," said Mr. 
Halley, humbly. 

“And you would do it,” cried Tudge. 
“Ah, I wish T had tiny ruler here.’ 

It was inerely to bang down on the hed, 
not to punish the old shipewner ; and Tudge 
rolled up the newspaper, and gesticulated 
and struck the be@ with that. 

“Yea, Todge,” sighed the old man, witha 
last despairing glance for comfort at the fig- 
ures in the ledyer, but finding none—‘yes, 
Tudge, I was very obstinate ; and now I am 
nore cursed than Job." 

“No, you're not," said Tudge. “Job had 
his children killed, while you are trying to 
kill your one." 

“Silence, Tudge!" cried Mr. Halley, an- 
grily; and ‘Tudge turned to the book. 

“I will not, though Iam down, have my 
domestic arrangoments called into question, 
Let people talk: allthe same Merritt is a 
fine young fellow, and Longdale a gentle- 
man, And now about mneeting those en- 

ments for then. When are they due?’’ 

“Eighteenth and twentieth,’ said Tudge, 
shortly. 

“Let them be met,” said Mr. Halley. 

“But it will leave us without five hundred 
dollars to goon with.” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Halley, “let 
them be inet. I promised, and I'll keep my 
word." 

Tudge gruinbled as he made an entry In 
a inemoranduin-book, and then sat back in 
his chair. 

“Anything more?” he said. 

“There's no hope, I suppose, about the 
poor Emperor, Tudge?" 

Tudye shook his head sadly. 

“Good heavens! how dreadful!" groaned 
the old inan. 

*“Tudge,"’ he exclaimed, “I can’t bear to 
see any one belonging to the crew. Icould 
not beur it, in my present state.”’ 

“You used to face itout like a man, Mr, 
Halley,” said Tudge. ‘Think what people 
will say if you don't.” 


*But four vessels in nine months, Tudge | 


—It's fearful! It will make them think bor- 
rible things.” 

“You never used to have such fancies as 
that, Mr. Halley," said Tudge. “See what 
comes of mixing with Rutherby's."’ 

“But I don't believe anything of the kind 
of them,” cried Mr. Halley, sharply. “You 
are turning agrinst me, Tudge, in iny trou- 
ble. I didn’tthink {tof you. But, thore— 
go, and let ine be ruined.” 

“There I won't be savage with you," said 
Tudge. “You don’t mean what you say.” 

“Yeu, yes, Ido,” eried Mr. Halley, pas- 
sionately as a child. 

“No you don't,” said Tadge ; “so I won't 
hit out at you. Just as if I should leave you 
when you're like this!"’ 

“No, you won't, ‘Tudge, will you?" cried 
the old man se 

“But 1 shall make stipulations,” said 


Tudge, stoutly. 
“Ob,” roaned Mr. Halley. 


“You shall give mo full powers to pull 
you through,” 

“Yes, yes; only I will have all engage- 
ments inet.”’ 

“Weill, yea, that's right. Rutherby's bills 
shall be met—we must do that. Halley's 
always meets its engagements,"’ said Tudge 
proudly. 

Mr. Halley groaned. 

“Then I'll be off,” said Tudge, “and do 
the best I can ; but, old friend, you'\l come 
out of this a wary, pore man.”’ 

“Tndge,”’ suid Mr. Halley, clinging to his 
old clerk's hand, with the tears Agee 
down his cheeks, “I’m fll and weak an 
this aftair is kiliing me. Pay everybody, 
and if 1 have a pittance I shall be satisfied. 
May is provided for. Merritt will take care 
ot Ber and I believe in him. But I've done 

, Tudge, In listening to Longdale; 
and the sl rs that attach to him have 
eoine on we too, I didh’t see that befcre.”’ 


) i ways told you," aaid Tudge. ie 
akon ing me again now T'm 


aiminute be banded the paper 


**Read it—read it," he said, hurriedly. 
And the old read, ih & trenubiling 
voice, ome Of the too familiar paragraphs 





| think I can manage it. 


“Well, I won't sa¥ any more," ssid old 


“Don't,” replied Mr. Halley, shaking 
hands with bim earnestly; “and come Uap 


often. 

Tudge nodded shortly, gathered up his pa- 
pers, his bag with » snap,.and went 
off without a word. 


—_ = 


CHAPTER XX. 


HOW MR. TUDOE SOLILOQUIZED AND HAD 
TWO VISITORS. 


rafter, Mr. Tudgo was in his pri- 
room flourishing bis ruler as he 


thought over inatters. 

Ar. will take care of May, will he ?— | 

of my darling!” he said to himself. “He. 

won't! That will work by itself, I'll Sven, 

without a word from me. But if it don’t, I | 
Let me see: trumps 

led. Master Phil Merritt, Jack; my darl- | 





| ing, queen—my partner, you know. Mr. | 


| 


| four fine veasels going like that. It would 


Halley—Merritt’s partner—plays the king. | 
Last player—name of Tudge, cunning old 
fox in his way—holds the ace. Where are | 
we now?" 

Bang went the ruler on the desk. 


“Now about the money inatters. Awtul, 


| cripple any house ifthe loss fell on them as 


| drels have got their bills imet. 


| 


| Shady? Perhaps it is; 








| out than the clerks started, for Mr. Tudge’s 





| it does on us; but things will out better 


than he expects, even when those scoun- 
Ot course | 
they'll pay up again! Don’t we wish we 
niay get it!" 

Kang went the ruler again. 

“No; I won't give him a true state of the | 
aftairs—nor anybody else, not yet. Not | 
honest? Yer, itis. He's not fit to attend to | 
his affairs, and he's deputed them to ine, 
and I’m: working for him and my darling. | 
but if you've got | 
Shidy customers to deal with, why you 
must fight "em with their own weapons. 

“Now, let ime see; what comes next? | 
Well, it strikes ine that Rutherby's comes | 
next; and if they aint here soon, I'll hang | 
myself in avy braces,"’ 

Mr. Tudge’s face became all over lines 
now as he plunged into atanyle of accounts, 
and looked as if it had been ruled in every 
direction ; but he had not been at work ten 
minutes before a clerk announced Mr. 
Longdale, 

“Ah, Mr. Tudge,”’ he said, smiling, as he 
took a chair—‘‘hard at work as usual. I 
wish we had you, Mr. Tudye, or soine one 
like vou.” 

“Ah!” said Tudge, nodding, “I wish you 
had.”’ 

“Thought I'd drop in as 1 came by, toask 
about Mr. Halley. We heard a rumor that 
he was poorly. Merritt said he'd send up 
and ask at Canonbury; but asI was passing 
I thought I'd call.” 

“Well, yea, he is out of sorts a bit,"’ said 
Tudge; “nothing much though.” 

“Weather?” 

“Well, yes,’’ sald Tudge, eating the end 
of his quill—"I suppose Weather has some- 
thing to do with it.”’ 

“Well IT won't detain you, Mr. Tudge,’’ 
said Mr. Longdale, smiling. ‘Glad to hear 
that it’s nothing serious.’’ And he rose to 
go, Shaking hands inost affectionately with 
the old clerk. 

“Oh, by the way,’’ he sald, “of course I 
shouldn't mention this to youif you were 
not entirely in Mr. Halley's contidence; 
but there are two little matters of bills that 
fall due directly. Wedrew on Mr. Halley. | 
The first batch come to twenty thou’, the | 
recond toten thou’. I suppose they will 
have been provided for ?’’ 

‘Halley's always meets its payments, Mr. 
Longdale, sir,’’ suid Tudge stiflly. 

“Oh, of course, of course,” said Longdale, 
“And that rumor—I did't like to mention | 
this before—about the Emperor; false of | 
course ?”’ 

“True Mr. Longdale as far as I can hear, 
every word ot it.”’ 

**Biess ny soul! How sad!" exclaimed 
Longdale. 

‘How things do vary, to be sure. Four 
vessels in nine months! Why, Mr. Tudye, 
you'll bave those cowardly slanderers at- 
tacking your house next—same as they have 
ours—about ill-found ships, and that sort of 
things.’” | 

“Yos,’’ said Tudge, shortly. “No doubt.” | 

“Pray tell Mr. Halley how sorry I am, if | 
you see him before 1 do; but I “shall eall | 
directly. 

“By the way, Tudge, come and dine with | 
me some evening—triendly, you know— | 
just ourselves. I've a glass of « curious old | 
wine I shvuld like you to taste. And, by 
the way, don’t say I was little enough to say | 
anything about those bills. Good-bye, | 
Tudge, good-bye. We shall be having you 
with us one of these days.” 

Mr. Longdale had no sooner been shown | 











ruler came down upon his table with the 
fiercest bang ever heard by his subordi- 
nates, 

“My word, the old chap's in a wax !"' said 
one. 
ee om another, “and well he may 


Meanwhile, Mr. Longdale walked hur- 
riedly into Cornhill, and made his way into 
one of the chop-houses, where Merritt was 
waiting his arrival. 

“Well?” said Merritt. 

P ee up there, I think,” said Long- 
ale. 

*Baited for the old fellow with a half- 
prouise that we should be glad to have his 
services, and he rose at the fly." 

**But about those bills ?”’ 

“They ll be Pag — old fellow will 

y every one to the last cent; and when 
that is done, 1 — think——” 

@ sto ort, and sat tapping the 
table, without a word. pring | 





| face to face. 


| as he sat down upon some loose 
' one corner of the table, where he 


| «}Tow much shall we sack ? Well, Mr. Mer- 


| they’ve 


| of the penknife and pointed duwn once more 
| al the waste-paper basket. 


“Well, why the mye oy go on? 
What are you thin on bee — 


e I our par 7) 
with g Retiticas start of surprise. ‘I was 


ive know you were; but what 
oe Minn M Halley.” 
“Miss May y- 
“f'n mom obliged, but perhaps , you'll 
let me do all the thinking about her . 
“] was wondering ween, Se pes 4 
er sw 
altered ciroamannoes, © Tog Fg. 


stant ; and if he 
weal sinile on an adorer who does not want 


money.” 
pili Merritt leaped up angrily, scowled 


is partner for a moment, and then hur- 
a into the street, and made his wa to 
where he was expected—namely, toTu ge * 
hapten room; for he was this day ignoring 
is ordinary desk. 
“Mr. Merritt, sir,” said the clerk. 
“Show him in," said Tudge; and the next 
minute the old and the young man were 


“How do, Tudge?"™ said Merritt, without 
offering to shake hands or remove by | 
gan to 


swing about one ley. ve 
“poss 1 move those papers ? said Tudge 


ruffly. 
” “Oh, notin my way in the least,” said 


Merritt; “I want—" 

“Let ine move those papers,” said Tudge, 
and he dragged them from beneath the sit- 
er. 
: “Bother the papers !"" exclaimed Merritt. 
“Took here, Tudge. About this Emperor? 

Tudgo inade a poke with the ruler indica- 
tive of the vessel having gone into the waste 
paper basket. 

“That makes four, then, in nine months. 
I say, Tudge, you're going it! How much 
shall you sack by all these transactions?” 

“How much shall we sack ?” one Tate. 
im ively, though there was a hitching in 
ont lee as if he waned to kick, and fad 
hard work to keep down the inclination. 


ritt, sir, I tell you, you know, because you 
are like Mr. Halley's son—though,of course, 
it's in complete contidence—we shall pay 
dollar fer dollar, sir.”’ 

“Yes, ofcourse,’ said Merritt, uneasily; 
“but after that?” 

“Workus!’’ 

“What’’ said Merritt. 

“Workus, sir, Workus! General clear up 
—eligible mansion, superior household 
furniture, plateand wine — going, going, 
gone !"" 

Bang went the ruler. 

“Phew !"' whistled Philip Merritt. “Why, 
I thought—”’ 

“Thought the governor was rich? Of 
course you did, and so he was; but you 
come to have four pulls of eighty or ninety 
thousand on you in nine months, and see 
where you would be.” 

Mr. Merritt whistled, and looked very 
blank; while Tudge sat stern as a judge, 
but with his eyes twinkling merrily. 

“It's very odd, sir; butdo you know I 
v-as thinking of you just before you came 
in,” said ‘Tudge, after a pause, during which 
Merritt sat scowling at the pattern of the 
carpet. 

“T was just thinking that, one way and 
another, things in this world are regularly 
balanced.’ 

Here Mr. Tadge held out the office pen- 
knife in one hand and balanced his ruler 
upon its keen edge, adjusting it till it was 
exact. 

“Yes, sir, balanced,” said Tudge. ‘Here 
is Mr. Halley been laying up riches all his 
life for the sake of Miss May.” 

Merritt pricked up his ears and became 
attentive, though Tudge did not appear to 
notice it. 

“Well, sir, everything’s swept away by 
misfortune, except the thirty thousand as 
gees to meet your bills, and which of course 
cuvines back again. 

“Well, all that loss is the evil on one side 
of the balance; while on the other, just at 
the tine of misfortune, here’s poor Mr. Hal- 
ley has the pleasure of thinking that his 4 
dear child's provided for, with a rich, dash- 
ing young spark fora husband, who will 
make her happy. 

“As for what I said about workus, that 
was mnetaphorical, you know, for imaster 
_ have that thirty thousand; while Miss 
May—”’ 

“Yes,"’ said Merritt, 
May's fortune?” 

‘Miss May’s fortune, Mr. Merritt, sir 
was the ae May andthe Emperor, and 
Here the ruler was taken from tie edge 


anxiously, “Miss 


‘But dv you inean to tell me, Tudge, th 
all—everything will be Swept away P cad 
—— In @ confidential whisper. 

“Every penny, sir,’’ said Tudge, in th 
saine tone; “but never you mind that, te 
you're well off. You marry Miss May at 
once. She's a treasure, sir, that girl is, 
without a penny. You take her, and pro- 
vide for the old man too. Lord ‘bless you 
think what a fine thing it will be in after-lite 
wh ged 5 you ~~ it! See how independent 
you will be! Ah, Mr. Merritt, si ; 

y hap mane. r. Merritt, sir, you'll be 

*hilip Merritt sat in silence fo 
five minutes, aPping one of oe aalnen 
leather boots with his caneé—brows knit, hat 
pushed back over his ears. Then he drew | 
out his cigar case, lit a vesuvian, puffed 
ae 4 is cigar, and rose to go ; . 

“Bye-bye, Tudge,” he said, noddi 

Age, n 
~— Spey A and then he we Bey 
me 4 gh the outer offices, smoking the 


“Told ” 
the — 80,” said one of the clerks to 


“The game's up. Fancy that fellow 



































bang 
f °¢ : 
—(bang)—villain—(bang)—n pe 
— dirty — ( )-w om 
lump of dirt— .” 








Mr. Tudge threw jer y ord 
a chair, an 1 
as he tuck his ruler “a seh 


hie into 
mopped his face with his bandsana” 
“Marry my darling to Jo r'aee of 
thin tissue paper—you r image. »—~ 
a you ge | he pasted. Ant A» 
evident v e back an. 
chuckled. sy = on 
“Hla, ha!—ha, ha!—to see him! wi, 
her, don't he? Worship the golden 
that’s what he’d have done if he been 
born a Jew; and he'd have boned it and 


melted it down first chance. No, iny 





you're safe enough there. 
yone, but it would take a deal more 
we've lost to balance your happiness.” 

Ruler on the penknife edge again, where 
it —— to seep wenw Ay €q ui poise, 

“You're safe enou, my pretty. He 
back out of it all now a ease as eg. 
Tudye; and I’m as hungry as a bunter,” 

Bang went the ruler on the table, and 
“ting’’ the gong, when the clerk who ¢. 
tered found Mr. Tudge, far from being in 
low spirits, in high alee. 

“Here, Smith—quick. I sha'n't go out 
to-day. Run round the corner, and tell ‘em 
to send me a juicy steak, just pink inside, 
ey Ai pint of the old brown sherry,” 

“ yes, -* 

“No; stop a minute, my lad. Not half 
pint to-day—I’ll havea pint.” 

And he did, and smacked bis old lips over 
it halt a dozen times as he said, with asmile 
on those lips, buta dewy look of lovein his 
eye— 

ee m —_—> — — ” 

“ben he drank, put down the drew 
a long breath and added— a 
“And happiness!” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


HOW THE SHIPWRECKED MEN MADEA 
FIND. 


WICE more did hope seem to come to 
the despairing inen clinging to that raft, 
and twice over did the sails that bore 

in sight fade slowly away from their aching 
eyes. 

“Utter listlessness had come upon them; 
and reduced now to a begyarly pittance of 
water, they lay upon the raft with parched 
lips, waiting once more for death. 

It had been a scorching day, without a 
breath of air stirring; and as evening came 
on the two men lay prone, without attempt- 
ing to stir, till, as if mechanically, Ander- 
son inoved slowly to the cask, and soaked 
up the few remaining drops of water withs 
piece of canvas. 

This he squeezed fnto the panei and 
held it to Basalt, who sei it greedily— 
staying, though, at half, and handing the 
pannikin back to Anderson, covering his 
eyes the while that he might not see him 
drink, lest he should be tempted to snateb 
ye vessel back and drain it to the very last 

ro 

The very sound of it gurgling down aa- 
other’s throat was maddening, and at last 
the two men gazed in each other’s bloodshot 
eyes, as ifto ask, “What next?” 

“It was the last,’ said Anderson, very 
solemnly. 

“Then we should have saved it,” was the 
hoarse reply. 

“To be licked up by the sun?” said An 
derson. 

“There would not have been a drop left 
by another day.” 

Then he took the piece of wet canvas with 
which he had soaked up the drops in the 
cask, and divided it in two with his knife, 
handing half te Basalt and ing the 
other. 

These two wet fraginents they sat and 
chewed till they seemed to turn hot and dry 
in their parched mouths. oh 

Suddenly Basalt raised his eyes, oe 
gave the signal that he had given thrice 
tore— 

“Ship ahoy!’’ 

The sveatng was nearing fast, and by 
very short time darkness would fall; 
there, plainly to be seen, about three # i 
to windousdl was a full-rigged ship, ¢¥ 
dently sailing directly for them. pew 

The two men aes to their feet, ee 
80 long asthe light frantically 
signals by waving jackets and 
chiefs. 

Very soon the ship seemed to fade 
for the darkness set in like @ black 
covering sea and sky ; but no blacker _— 
was the cloud of aespair that again came 
on the two sufferers. “ groaned 

“She'll pass us in the night, 
Anderson. 


“And we without a light for » sign 


Basalt. they 
And then with starting even whes® 
stood there watching in. the d ye 
they had last seen the ship, and look 
in husky tones the lities of the’o® 
out on board the vessel had seen thea 


“If so, they’ll lie-to, or make & 
said Anderasl sad! ; for he hoped » 
but 
had nob 


' and not even a barrel to make 4 









now—ex 
soon they found that 
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gon for 20 signal-lamp was hung out by the 


vyesrel. 

In fact, they felt that she never caine near 
enough for then Ww see ber sailing lights 
during the night; and at last, worn out with 
watching, they sank upon the raft, nerve- 
jess now, and stunned into the scceptance 

their fate. 

— that — passed neither could have 
afterwards told, save that it was like one 
jong nightinare of hideous dreains. Morn- 
ing oune, though, at last; and, in a dull, 
despairing way, Anderson rose to see if the 
ship were still visible. 

His ory oe toy roused Basalt, who was on 
his knees by his side directly after gazing 
at the ship, still in sight. 

She b thein, indeed, during the 
night; but only to drift about a mile to lee- 
ward, where she lay, with her sails hanging 
motionless from the yards, 

Not a soul was to be seen on deck to 
whom they could ~ There was no 
wind, fortunately, for it would have wafted 
the ship away. 

So, weak as they were, they put out two 
oars, and rowed with all their might for the 
vessel. 

Enfeebled by privation though, they 
could hardly move the cumbersome rait, 
and it was fully two hours before they were 
close alongside of the great ship, and shout- 
ing for help—te get however, no response; 
and they se0n awakenod to the fact he 
vessel was deserted. 

row, dy: / ! shouted Basalt, again and 
again; but it brought no answer, even when 
thev forced the raft nst the vessel, and 
looked aloft, along her side, and then at 
each other—for the same thought had 
struck thein both. 

New life seemed to have come to John 
Anderson ; for he forced the raft, now aft, 
right under her stern. 

ut they came not there to look at rudder 
or cabin window, but to set aside a doubt 
that their thoughts might not be true. 

They were true, though, inexplicable as it 
seoiied to them; and the next minute they 
bad both climbed to the deck, and were 
looking round for the boatse—all missing 
butone. For the name they had read from 
the raft, painted upon the vessel's stern 
was one known to them both so well, and 
that naine was the Merry May. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Her Little Plan. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 











walnut and plate-glass railing around 

iis ‘‘office’’ in the corner ot the count- 
ii4-roum of the Daily and Weekly Journal, 
just a8 a sweet ringing laugh from the room 
opposite caine to his ears. 

“It's Lesly Lord—that is,’’ Pete Furman 
the foreman, said, as he saw the look of in- 
quiry on Mr. pan ek face. 

“As pretty a girl as ever ste in two 
shossa, Dut spoilt and Gast sual she 
thinks she can man the editorial depart- 
ment quite by herself.” 

Mr. Clifford looked through the open 
door—he was the new bookkeeper, just en- 
tering upon his duties that morning. 

“So that is Miss Lord—the young lady 
with the round white arms and shinin 
teeth and the hair piled in a good color 
mass on topof her head? Well, Furman, 
she 1s rather good-looking—certainly got as 


VI‘ JOHN CLIFFORD looked over the 


_ handsome us one would be led to think from 


your description.” 

Several hours later, when Mr. Clifford 
was thinking it was noarly time for supper, 
a inerry little clatter of boot-heels sounded 
on the floor, coming towards his office, and 
he looked up to see Miss Lesly Lord stand- 
ing in front of him. 

“Mr. Clifford,” she said, with a graceful 
little arch of her pretty eyebrows—‘‘ut least 
I suppose it is Mr, Clifford, the new bvok- 
keeper?”’ 

“lamat your sorvice,"’ he responded, 
with grave coyrtesy, lovking straightfor- 
wardly at the flushed, duasiel checks, and 
little white teeth. 

“I would like to have an advance of two 
dollars on iny Saturday night's pay, if you 
please.’’ 

The “if you please’’-was very much at 
varience with the imperiousiess of her de- 
mand, 

“You would like an advance?” he reiter- 
ated, gravely, somewhat surprisedly. 

sly gave a provoked littie toss of her 
head, and tapped her fingers on the plate- 
glass shelt. 

“That is what I said, I believe.” 

“Ain I to understand it is the custom in 
the Journal office to wl vance inoney to the 
einployes upon all occasions ?”’ 

The color deepened richiy in her peach- 
blooin cheeks, 

“I don't know anything about what the 
‘einployes’ do—I know I always receive an 

vance when I ask it.”’ 

Mr. Clifford closed his day-book quietly. 

“I think the rules of the office forbid such 
& precedent, Miss Lord. Frauk’’-to the office 
boy busily directing the pvst—‘just light 
up, will you?” 

Lesly stood perfectly astonished at the 
polite yet cavalier treatmmeut she had re- 
ceived. The ideal This new ian putting 
on such proper airs to ber. 

Frank industriously lighted the gas, and 
Mr. Clifford began counting the inoney in 
the cash box, while Lesly, in a still passion, 
Stood staring at hii. 

**You don’t intend to let me have it?”’ she 
said, presentiv, in a low, in t voice, 
that was irresistibly charming for all. 

“Certainly not—you nor any one. Frank, 
you may answer the teleplwne. If it isa 
cali for Mr. Jacques, he hes gone.” - 

And Lesly sent him one look, perfectly 


as teh effect upon him SOCIETY IN OLD JAPAN. 
bour later, in the midst of a driving ieier Santee aoe abe fol- 


rain storm, Mr. Clifford 
omnnibus in a pretty, lonely ieoms a tbe 
city, to which he wasan entire 


and after looking about hiin several minutes 


without uinbre!la or ove he began 
dimly realise that * 
of the half-dozen _— within an aes 


houses 
the one whe ~ 
non lived re his new landlady, Mru. Raw- 

“4 charming position to tind fi 
in,” he thought, us the rain omed thoverh 
his clothes, and he discovered that the mud 
— disgreeabl y uncertain to wade through, 

LTT ake ‘beeline for the ara 

i ® ne for 
light,” be decided, and BP ne dingean for 
a little one-und-@-half story oma, not #0 
appallingly far off, where he ved in due 
time, an Shivering and chilled with the 
= hoo of — clothes, he was cheered 
roinpt open of the door b 
placid-thoed Kya “Tad » who answered 
nin 
ventional abies. _—_ 

“Mrs. Rawson's? Why, you won't think 
of going away up there in such a storm as 
this? Comer ght in, and Jet me see if I can 
not made you comfortable for awhile. I've 
got a boy soinewhere in the West—and if he 
Should be out, as you are, in the storm—” 

Her inother-love was sweet and strong on 
her gentle, womaiily face, and he stepped 
in~ ladly yet ~~ oy 

am so muddy and dripping, I ain Joh 
Clifford, bookkeeper at the Journal office, 
ma’ain, and a stranger in the city.”’ 

His hostess insisted ou his going in, and 
in less than no time he was feeling decided- 
ly confortable beside the open fire, in bor- 
rowed slippers and rapidly-drying clothes. 

“The new bookkeever of the Journal of- 


fice, [think you said? My niece works 
there—and she’s been talking about the 
‘new man’ for a week or so—I believe all 


the girls were anxious to see you, Mr, 
Clifford. To-day is ae first day?” 

The kindly lady bustled about to get the 
supper ready. He could smell in the little 
kitchen off, and at the latest stage of pro- 
ceedings she took the lainp out with kes. 
while she broiled the ham. 

“You won't mind sitting in the firelight 
a minute or two, 1 hnow. We're poor 
folks, and have to economise in oil.’’ 

And a#econd after the lamp had gone, 
and tne savory odor of the broiling hain 
floated into his hungry sense a side-joor 
opened, and somebody caine in, bringing a 
oool,rainy feeling with her—for it was a girl 
in waterproof and rubbers. 

“T caine 80 near staying at Jennie Ball's 
for supper, auntie—I would have stayed 
only I was afraid you'd be worried about 
ine. We did have so much to talk about,”’ 
and a saucy little laugh rippled through the 
dusk, as she pluin herself down on the 
floor to take off her rubbers, 

“The new bookkeeper came, auntie—)ust 
the handsomest fellow, with—oh—glaring 
eyes and a lovely :moustache, but he is too 
mean and hateful for anything, auntie, you 
wouldn t believe it, would you? Well—we 
girls inean to punish hin. We've made a 
conspiracy between us,and I'm to inake 
him fall in love with me. 1 can—I know 
—and then—I aim to reject him haughtily 
and let-—— Auntie, have you been in the 
cellar all this time I've been talking?’ 

And as Mrs. anaes Serres at the 
head ot the cellar stairs, Ey - picked 
up the lainp and carried it k into the 
little dining-room—while Mr. Clifford arose 
froin his easy-chair asthe lainp-light and 
Lesly’s amazed looks tell upon him simul- 
taneously. 

He laughed as he extended his hand— 
while Lesly, bewildered beyond measure, 
stood stock-still in the middie of the rootn, 
lamp in hand, her cheeks slowly flushing 
painfully. 

“Pray forgive mo; I certainly did not 
mean to be so ‘hateful’ I assure you, Miss 
Lord, Won't you allow ine to relieve you 
of the lamp? \nd then—please beyin at 
once the part of the programine you are to 
fillin the conspiracy against me. I can 
promise you it will be most agreeable to 
me.” 

“I—didn't—know you were here,’’ Les- 
ly stamunered hysterically, and then—she 
did the best possible thing under the cir- 
curnstancos—laughed heartily. 

“] daresay I sball never hoar the last of 
it.’ she sald. “Well, Mr. Clifford, I can 
stand it if you can.” 

“If you willlet meI will stay the re- 
mainder of the evening and try,"’ he re- 
turned gravely. 

Well, he stayed, and Lesly was at her 
most bewitchingly sweetest, und after he 
had gone home went to bed and cried her- 
self to sleep for very dreadful shaine at ber 
stupid idiotic blunder. 

“He will despise ne, I know he will,” 
she sobbed to herself. “And he is just 
splendid !"’ 

But instead of ao her, Mr. Clifford 
asked her to marry him six inonths alter- 


wards, 

“J will say ‘yes,’ just because I like 
to be contrary,” she laughed, between 
blushes and delicious little thrills of rapture. 
“J said I'd reject you haugbtily, and instead 

"}] accept you-——"”’ 

3 She reciiaed witb a little glance at his 


dsome face. 
ag eet I will not take ‘no’ for an an- 
swer,” he , drawing her face w 


ge I love you so, Jack!” was her 


, low and sweet. 
reply. ‘bat was the delightful end of Lee | 


ly’s little plan. 


Tnx rifleman makes bis mark by laying 
down to his work 

















a y 
y aeagen and his Daimics are 
never to retarn ; the Sainurai have a king 
to wearing frock-coate and tal! hats of — 
dimensions; even the Eim hinwelf 
wears a sort of uniform with epacletter, and 
travels about his dumiuions like a mere 


Western tate, 

oe and all such institutions are 
for on the European inodel, and at lust 
even their art inanufactures are becoming 
fous Japan wil, porbape pe 

us Japan will, n power out- 

side herown boundaries, pat Sil etbouscne 
tiine become a most uninteresting copy of a 
European state. 
According to J historians, Em- 
peror, commonly called the Mikado, is de- 
scended from the gods; and the reigning 
E:nperor is still popularly supposed to pos- 
seas intluence in the spirit worid even 
greater than that of the lower cluses of 


He also ia believed to have the er to 
promote to a higher rank in the heavenly 
world those of his subjects who have pleased 
hiin during life. 

The first mortal ancester of the Mikado 
was Jimuu Tenno, who reigned B. C. 667 ; 
and from that tiine to this, nore than twen- 
Fy centuries, weinbers of the same fain- 
ily have occupied the throne ot Japan—a 
ped © which that of any otber 
royal family is as of yesterday. 

he heir to the throne is always chosen 
from one of the numerous branches of the 
descendants of Jiminu Tenno. 

It is necessary that he abould be of royal 
birth, and also, before being recognized an 
Emperor, he must obtain of 
three things which were given in very early 
times by a god to the reigning emperor, 
and have ever since been ed as essen- 
tial to the imperial power—ihese are a inetal 
mirror, a sword, and a crystal ball. 

Since their first appearance they have 
passed through inany dangers, especially 
froin fire; in fact, inthe eleventh century, 
the inirror was cracked by the building in 
which it was kept taking fire; and about 
thirty vears since the three precious thin 
ran the risk of total destruction froin the 
saine cause, but were bravely rescued by 
one of the courtiers. 

The residence of the Emperor wasa very 
simple structure, and hardly to be distin- 
guished frown the neighboring ouildings by 
any exterior decoration. 

t really was built on the model of a tem- 
ple of the Shinto religion, which is the state 
religion of Japan. 

The buildings were of costly woods, but 
had none of that grandeur thatour Western 
ideas lead ns to associate with palaces. 

Surrounding the palace was a wooden 
railing with gates ot different si though 
one or other of which a noble panned acoord- 
ing to his rank. 

When the Mikado sat to receive hom 
he opagee a spot under the verandah, 
within this enclosure, and raised some feet 
froin the ground. 

He sat upon three mats, without any 
supports either behind or at the sides, and 
dressed in voluminous robes, but as his face 
inight not be generally seen, a curtain forin- 
ed of thin strips of bamboo hung down be 
fore hiin, covering the upper part of his fig- 
ure. 

The Shogun and all officials, while in his 

resence, were obliged to kneel with their 

1eads bowed towards the floor—a sounewhat 
difficult position to retain for any length of 
time. 

The E:nperor still keeps up the old rule 
of having only one wife, and the ladies of 
his court are nerally chosen from the 
poorer noble families. 

These luter wear their hair hanging loose 
down their backs, and shave off their eye- 
brows, wearing fulse ones painted on their 
foreheads soinewhat higher up than the nw 
tural position. 

The Einperor’s state costuine was alwa 
of a certuin fixed shape and pattern, and he 
had no voice in the inatter. 

His outer garinents were of a bright green | 
silk, his under ones of white silk ; the latter 
were only worn once, and when worn, be- 
caine the property of one of the palare ser- 
vants, who regularly sold vhern. 

It is said that the Emperor's teeth were 
blackened and his eyebrows shaved every 
morning. 

His food consisted only of fish and vegeta- 
bles, and the dashes used by hin at his 
meals were always bruken afterwards; but 
the Oriental mude of eating being much 
simpler than ours, this appears a inuch more 
expensive custoin than it really was. 

Tenieee used ty be part of the imperial 
fare, but a former oimperor once heard a 
doe crying piteously for her inate, and de- 
clared he would never :more eat venison if it | 
caused such grief. 

Next in rank to the Emperor and bis kin 
come his courtiers, the Kuze (pronounced | 
Kvoonge), who are the nobility of the empire, 
and also include in their number the 10st 
illustrious families of Japan, inany of them | 
are pvor. 

Kuges in this condition often eke out the | 
snall allowanve they receive from the E:m- | 
sror by giving lessons in tvotbali-playing, 
Rasen. arrangi flower-vases, and in 
cookery, which in Japan is considered quite 
the occu pativn of a gentleinan. j 

Many oftbes Kuges, however, are very 
rich, and the reconstitution of the Govern- 








| ment can scarcely fail to improve their posi- 


tion inaternally. 

The higher offices in the state could only 
be filled by nen pee SoS Geta ous 
pa oy by members of ove of 
five Kuge 


~ 


~Bric-a-Brac. 


Tas Ovor or Musx.—The atmosphere of 
Constan te 





the M: oh he Unople, 
Alled with the odor oe one aan oa 
itis stated Justinian the mortar 
when he rebuilt the chu a 538 a. D. 


An Ecsruart’s Taunx. — The care 
which el take of their trunks, in an 
enoounter with wild beasta, shows bow con- 
ecivus they are of the value of that import- 
ant instrument; sometiines they will erect 
it over their beads like a born, and at others 
pack it into the sunallest pussibie compass. 

Boxino Day.—In England next day after 
Christinas comes “Boxing” Duy. 
inas boxes have been by soine derived from 

or presents In inuney ; but 
the custoin. As 


QuegzR CuRRENCY.—The inhabitants of 
the Soluinon Islands bave acurious system 
of decimal - Acoovanut seemste 
bethe unit. But cireu mediam 
consists of strings of white 
beada, dogn's teeth and porpoise teeth. 
string of white inoney is equivalent to 
cocoanuts or one fiat stick of tobaccv, 
strings of white money inake one stri 
red money or one dog's twoth; ten 
teeth e@ one “ina” (or lly por 
teeth); and ten isas are equivalent to 
ge uality wife."’ So that a wife In good 
society ls worth ten thousand cocoanuts. 

InDIfrgRENCE TO Lirx.—It needsa very 
l tiine and much bitter experience to 

the Sarepean how ligbtly au Oriental 

stakes his life, how quietly he pays forfeit 
when he loses. Be it asuvuge foe or a re 
morseless cliinate against whica he plays 
the low caste Hiudoo will wager death 
torment for a few oopper coins. I had, — 
an officer, a servant in the Sepoy war w 
was invalided for frost-bite, and 
lost both his feet, while all tie tlne he was 
carrying in his keppseck the youd bouts and 
long warn stockings I had given him. These 
he ineant to sell, putting them on only when 
sure to see ine; Lut he waited to secure « 
greater price. And he tramped barefuct.be 
slept in ovtton clothes, when the thermome- 
ter fell below zero, until he sucrificed hig 
liinbs, perhaps bis life. Playing the same 
stakes against a bhuiman enemy, the Hindvoo 
is atill nore reck loss,° 

For tas Cuniovus.—Out of every bun- 
dred inhabitants of the United States six- 
teen live in cities. A locomotive drinks 46 
wallonsof water eucey inile it travels. The 
finest thread in a spider's web is composed 
of no less than 4,000 strands. When an 
ourang-Outang dies the others cover up the 
body with branches of trees. The skin of 
the hog was used by the Romans for 
hacking hemp. The netivesof India sa 
that the baya bird lights up ber pest with 
fire-flies. The flower of the dandelion 
livestwoand a-half days The mackerel 
buries in mud during the winter. The pat- 
tern of the orying dolls cune originally 
from Japan. e tomato plant is a 
by ear-wign, caterpillars, apbides, slugs and 
snails. Islain, which sizgnities subin a 
to God, is the name given to Mahometanism. 
The Angora cat hasone eye blue and the 
other yellow. Perfectly white cats are 
d 


One 
ten 
Tea 
of 
one 


DANCING In A CATH EDRAL.—Among the 
early Christians, as ulsv the Pa a,dancing 
has sonstituted a part of the religious cere 
monies; and did not David dance before the 
Ark, and “the daughters of Shiloh come 
out to dance in dances ?"' The practice of 
dancing in churches was looked upon with 
favor in France until tho tweifth century ; 
and in Spain, inthis very nineteenth ocen- 
tury, it forms part of the Kuster Sunday 
cereinonies at the cathedral in Seville. The 
principal actors are boys, whoare placed in 
the n space infront of the altar, five 
aendinn on each sidv opposite to each other. 
They begin a slow movement, singlog 
hymmnaand keeping tine with their castanets. 
A dignitary, it is acid, sy g iy of the 
custoin, tried to stop then; butthisso @n- 
raged the authorities that they suddenly 
shipped off the boys to Rome, s> that tho 
Pope might judge for hi:nself Eis Holl- 


| ness suw nothing against it, and continued 


the privilege, allowing thon t) dines, with 
their heads covered belure tue Sacrament ; 
and this is done tw this day. 

SouL-Bu rRy1Na.—W heneveran Abcasian, 
a peuple of Russia, is drowned his friends 
search caretully, for the body, but if 
tuis is not found they proceed to capture the 
sul of the deceased—a ineasuro which bas 
then becoiwe a imatter of linportance. A 
gout-skin bag is sprinkled with water and 
placed with its mouth, which is stretched 
open over a hoop, looking towards the river 
near the place where the tnan is supposed to 
have been drowned. Two cords are stretch- 
ed trom the spot across the river asa bridge 
on which the soul can coine over. Veassis 
containing food and drink are set around 
the skin, and the frionds of the decsased 
cone and eat quietly, whiloasong is sung 
with instrumental accomp.ininents. The 
woul, it is believed, is attracted by tue cere- 
unoniea,comes over on the bridyo that is laid 
for it, and into the trap. Assoon as it 
has ento ia, when the baz is inflated 
by the breeze, the opening is quicl:ly closed 
and the bag is taken up tothe burial-place, 
where a grave has already been prepared. 
The bag # heid with tho opening to the 
grave, tho stri are untied, and tlic soul— 
thatis, the wind in the bag—is sancezed in- 
to the grave, ani the burial is »‘torwards 
com The right is considered of 
equivalent value with tho burial of the 
body, and the grave is treuted with the saive 
honor as,if the body were really 
within &, 
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I WONDER WHY. “Pardon me, Zoe. Forgive me,little one. covered chairs,and the three ladies set down He walked up and down, with quick im. 
LavOBRIDOR, a to coin! beck bese, that I to  Sonbedt looked wrikingly handsome in| “I shall go cid!” he repeated. “I feet 
pene = count the time—I did mot think of the | ber deep mourning, and her sister was a | certain I shall. It is too hard—too hard to 
I meet with people here and there che I was foolish so of it | bright-eyed, ros) ~ Ee et those loved her so trul three on y 
Who walk through life with muffed tread; to be the same,and of course it is not. t | ways cheerful and merry, and one 7 I mostemed ty and fy 
And when you say, **The day ts fair," Vassili aud the Baron are coming—eay you | plump little women who seem at hone any- mony thes gives her te amutberanesn ore, 
They soft!y sigh and shake their head, jorgive ine. — was already fond of thein both. 


The bright and gracious summer sky 
In wide diue are over them bow'd, 
And yet they shake their head aad sigh 
And point out « tiny cloud, 
Why do they shake their beads ané Agh 
And view that speck of all the sk7? 
I wonder why. 


And when young lovers bill an4 coa, 

And play at being man and wife 
And talk of all the things they'll de 

In yonder lovely sweep of life, 
It seems to them so sad a fact 

Young folks should draw sach giddy breath, 
They beg acceptance of a tract 

On Farly Calis and Sudden Death, 
When happy hearts are beating high, 
Why dothbey tell them they must die? 

I wonder why. 


And when the children shout at play, 

Or peals of langhter break their chat, 
Why do they grimly emile and say, 

**Ah, yes | you'll soon be cured of that,'' 
Wise heads will come another day, 

And boys are boys, and still will be; 
Bo laugh, young people, while you may— 

Ere long you you'll know the world like me, 
Why is It you now smile and sigh, 
And bold your cambric to your eye? 

1 wonder why ? 





PRINCE ; PEASANT. 
A Story of Russian Life. 


BY MRS. W. H. HILL. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ZOR. 

T was a bright morning in the beginning 
of June, and the northern sky was blue 
and cloudless. 

The bright sunshine danced on the azure 
waves of the Baltic, and the happy birds 
sang loud and clear among the stunted pines 
of Bago. 

On the shiny beach the air is keen and 
oool ; it strikes freshly on the tace of a young 
girl who sits on a large stone, looking out 
across the sea. 

The morning is so bright, the birds’ clear 
notes so joyous, and the pure salt air #0 in- 
vigorating,that It does not seem puamble for 
any one to be there and fee] sad. 

Yet Zoe, for she is the young 
site looking out to sea, is sad, or 
strangely belies her feelings. 

She is wrapped in a warm acariet cloak, 
though it is the beginning of June. 

She wears n little cap of glossy seal-skin, 
from under which her long brown curls 
stream out, the sport and plaything of the 
fresh sea breeze. 


irl who 
ier face 


Zoe is very fair; in the bright northern 
sunshine her complexion loo ure and 


white as the crest of the dancing billows, but 
she is very pale, and the keen air, striking 
on the round young cheek, brings no color 
to it as it did in former yeurs, 

Under the wistful blue eyes there are 
dark circles,and even the sweet full lips are 
not so red as they —— to be. 

A. little white dog lies at her feet, basking 
in the spring sunshine, and caring not for 

lay. 

, Tt ts Fidele, and he is growing old and 
quiet. 

' Zoe watches tho sea-gulls as they soar high 
up into the lminensity of blue and listens as 
they scream aloud in their triumph ot per- 
fect freedom. 

She almost envies them their wings, their 
joy, and their gay, unfettered lives. 





“Fidele, do you wish you were a bird?" | 


she asks. 

The old dog looks up at her and wags his 
tall, then resuines his attitude, and goes off 
again to the land of dreains. 

“Why do you wish to be a bird, Made- 
moisello ?"’ 

Zoe turns at the inquiry and the color 
which would not come at the bidding of the 
wayward wind 
cheeks at the volce of the inan who stands 
near her. 


} walk. 


flashes richly into her | 


@ held out his hand, and Zoe placed her 
little white one within it, without a word. 

“Ah! Zoe, you have been walking on the 
beach ? that is right.” 

The Baron's hearty voice jarred on Zoe's 
ears. 

He came up to her and gazed on her face 
with open admiration. 

He was very kind, but somehow Zoe did 
not appreciate his kindness. 

It struck her that his face was fat and red, 
his eyelashes light, and his nose thick. 

Then her conscience sinote her for her un- 
faithfulness, was not the Baron her affi- 
anced lover? 

Yes, it was true. 

She turned to him with a smothered feel- 
ing of repugnance and leaned on his arin, 
while Vassili and Alexis followed, 

+. a * = 7” 


On tho day that Sternberg had asked Zoe 
the question which he intended for a pro- 
posal of marriage and obtained Vassili’s 
consent, Zoe felt as if her fate was sealed. 

She had been called down to the red- 
rooin, and there received her uncle’s 
> 

Her hand was placed in the Baron's, 
who declared himself her future husband, 
and presented her with a magnificent dia- 
mond ring, the engagement token of the 
Se 

Then she had been blessed by Pere Hier- 
onimo and Annette, and congratulated by 
them all before she had time to recover 
from the bewllderinent into which she was 
plunged by the suddenness of the whole 
affair. 

Two days after, Alexis and his two sisters 
had arrived, and they had now been a fort- 
night at Dago. 

Sternberg and Zoe were to be betrothed 
in the chapel on the last Sundayin June, 
and their marriage was to take place in the 
autuinn. 

Zoe was not happy. 

She tried to drive thought away, but in 
the silence of the night, when she was alone 
in her own little room, and even when she 
prayed, thought would come, and her heart 
would whisper softly, but oh! so clearly: 

“I Jove Alexis,” 

Aloxis was strange. 

Zoe could not understand him. 

He was kind, but he kept aloot from her, 
and often she found, on looking up sud- 
denly from her book or sewing, Ris grave, 
earnest gaze, fastened on her face, as if try- 
ing to read her very thoughts. 

She had not seen him alone since his re- 
turn, till this morning that he found her on 
the beach, 

She almost wished that Vassili and the 
Baron had remained away, for it was such a 
treat to talk to Alexis, and she did not wish 
to ask him why he was changed. 

Ile, too, spoke of this, told her he had 
looked forward to his return. 

What a maze of bewilderment she was in! 

She glanced back, and met the calin | 
dark eyes. 

She siniled kindly, but the smile was not | 
returned. 

Indeed she heard Alexis sigh deeply. 

When Zoe returned from her walk, she. 
met the two sisters of Alexis just coming 
out the gateway. 

She left the Baron's side, and joined 
them. 

“Where aro you going, Mademoiselle ?” 
she inquired of Zoubolf. 

“Only for a walk,’’ replied the two sisters 
together. 

“I will accompany you. My uncle, the 
Baron, and your brother must go in,as they 
have sone engagement this morning. Let 
us walk over to Sternberg. You have not 
yet been there.” 

The three ladies started leisurely on their 





ee Castle was two miles further 
inland. 

It was a grim-looking edifice, surrounded 
by thick walls and flanked by a thicket of | 





taller pines than any nour Platoff. 


Through this grove a small river ran, on 


He is a tall, dark man, broad-shouldered | which a nypinber of water-fowl were swim. | 


and handsome, with a brown, honest face, 
and grave, candid eyes.q 

Those eyes are fastened on the fair face 
before him in an earnest,questioning look— 
alook that causes the broad white lids to fal! 
over the wistful blue orbs of the young 


r . 

. “Oh, Count Paulowitsch,how you startled 
me." 

“Did I? I am sorry. Zoe, why do you 
call me ‘Count Paulowitsch ?' " 

The girl looked up, the color in her face 
deepened as she met tho earnest look of the 
grave, dark eyes. 

“It is your name," she murmured. 

“Yes, Zoe," he replied sadly; “but you 
always called mo Alexis till I went away to 
the war.” 

“I was a child then.” 

“Ahil ee You are not a child 
an . you cannot treat me as an 

y Sour 


ual 
‘These words were sadly said, and there 
‘was not the faintest inflection of scorn in the 


as if the speaker had struck her. 
“It is not that! You know it is not, 
Alexis! How ungenerous of you to say 


ao!” 
Her eyes flashed through her tears, and 


her voice trembied as she spoke. 

She rose from her seat, as if about to 
leave the spot, but Alexis steod befere her 
to bar bor progress, 








ining. 
The ladies passed through the huge gate- | 
way and up the inc wn path. 
Two groat inastiff dogs ran out to meet 
them, and fawned on Zoe, who was an old 


friend. 
lace !’’ said Zouboft. 


j 


“It isa grand old 
“Yes, I like it, and I love the river,” re- | 
plied Zoe, but she sighed as she spoke. 

They entered the house. 

It was being refitted from top to bottom, 
and was full of workmen. 

“Come to the Baron's study. It is about 
the only place we can sit down to rest in,” 
said the girl. 

They went there. 

Zoe rang a bell and ordered luncheon. 

The servants looked on her as their mis- 
tressalready, and acoorded her a smiling 
welcome, 

Tho study was a snug old-fashioned room. 
Book-sheives ran around three sides of it, 
and two long windows looked out on the 
river. 

The shelves held many other things be- 
sides booka, —pipes, pistols, tishing- and 
the usual juinbile of a bachelor's apartment, 


“= leant in a corner, silver pocket- 
— and g baskets hung on the 
w 


and perhaps 





Natalia was two years older than her sis- 
ter, but she was so good-natured and unaf- 


fected that the young girl never thought of 


he elder. 
eed merally took the lead, 


Indeed Zouboff 
telling the little bright-eyed woman what to 


do and how to do it. 
“J like this house,” said Natalia, nodding 


her head briskly. ‘I should like to live 
here.” 

“Well, so vou may,” replied Zoe,smiling. 
“I wil! be very glad to have vou.” 


“Thank you,” said the little woman, 
brightly. “But I must not leave Zouboff 
aaa Alexis.” 


‘Perhaps they Ht leave you—they will 
marry,’’ suggested Zoe. 

“Natalia will marry before I will,’’ said 
Zouboff quickly. 

“Why do you think that ?” asked Zoe. 

“Because J do not think I will ever 
marry,” said Zouboff, in alow tone. 

“What nonsense!’ exclaimed Natalia. 
“What stuff you talk, sister mine. Not 
marry! Why won't you?” 

Zouboff looked seriously annoyed, bit her 
lip and colored, but did not reply. 

“Why won't you?” again asked the elder 
sister. 

“Because the man I—I love will never 
ask me, and I will not marry another,” said 
the girl at length with a deep blush,and she 
rose from her seat and walked to the win- 
dow, as if sho wished the conversation to 
end. 

Zoe felt much embarrassed, and was glad 
that a servant entered to announce luncheon 


just at this moment. 


She led the way to the simall room where 
the meal was served. 

“You must not think that this is the din- 
ing-hall of Sternberg,”’ she said merrily. 
**That is all disinantled, but only that it nay 
come out in greater splendor hereafter. 
mean to make this my own private sitting- 
room.”’ 

The room was a cosy little one, wainscoted 
with yellow oak. 

The furniture was of the same wood, and 
in the Gothic style. 

The curtains were of yellow damask, and 
the oak floor was waxed and shining. 

A tiny flight of winding stairs in one cor- 
ner attracted Zoubof!’s attention,und she in- 
quired their use. 

“Oh, they lead u 
the size of this. 
luncheon.” 

The meal was soon over, and the ladies 
ran lightly up the narrow stairway, with its 
heavy oaken balustrade. 

The rooin they entered was indeed a per- 
fect gem. 

It was fresh from the handsof a St. Peters- 
burg upholsterer, and he had every reason 
to be proud of his work. 

The walls were pearl gray, with a delicate 
gold beading outlining the doors and win- 
dows. 

A imirror from floor to ceiling was on one 
side, and a superb painting of the Madonna 
and Holy Child on the other. 

Before this by glittering chains hung a 
lamp of rose-colored crystal in a golden 
framework. 

The floor was covered with a white carpet 
sprinkled with crimson rosebuds, and the 
tiny stove was . marvel of art, shining in 
1a. 
eautiful 


to another room, just 
fe will inspect it after 


crimson and 

“What a 

Natalia. 
a it is perfect,” said Zoe, with a deep 
sigh. 

“Why do you sigh, mademoiselle ?" in- 
quired Natalie. 

“I do not know. Baron Sternberg is do- 
ing so much tor me, but somehow my heart 
tells me that I vill never be here, and if I 
am that I will not be happy.” 


little room!" cried 





CHAPTER XXXIITI. 
THE MIDNIGHT ORISOx. 


T was midnight, the hour had just chi:ned 
| and the echoes still lingered around 
Platoff Castle. 

Alexis could not sleep; he was restless 
and unhappy. 

His broken conversation with Zoe that 
morning had unsettled him. 
wane did she blush when her eyes met 
is, 

Why did she look so sad if she loved 
a gy | ? 

With all the passionate strength of his 
nature, Alexis loved this pure young girl. 

lie had learned to love her three vears 
ago, and absence had but strengthened the 
passion. 


While away in the dreary Crimeathis love | 


had steeled his arm,and supported his sink- 
ing fraine. 
lad he not won honor to win Zoe ? 

When he stood in the battle front, and a 
deadly shower of bullets poured around 
kim, above their shrill, soul-sickening song 
a voice said: 

“Brave it for Zoe.” 

Ah! the thought of those three long horri- 
ble years, when he was cheered by hope, 
was pleasanter than the present, when hs 
must give way to despair. 

“I shall go mad if I stay here to witness 
her betrothal to this old man! Yet what 
cuore np I ae oe going away ?” 

xis rose from and impatie 
Pig the dpartnea aan 
@ was as the grave, for 
ene 4 ago retired oD rest, oat 
ens W p 
troubled oink a8 irksome te Alexis 








| 


| 


What shall Ido? God help me!’ 
He flung bi:nself into s chair, and cover. 
a bis bands, groaned aloud. 
is brown, hardy face was pale with ex. 
cess of emotion, and great drops ot 
seein ine brow when he vated 
hb . 

“Oh ! what a fearful thing it is to iove as 
do. I have made an idol Of this onild?. 
have set a ps as all others—have 
thought of her, w surrounded by death 
in all its ghasti 4 
Yes, and even as I watched my 
Zoe was still in my mind. Ah’ her face was 
ever before me, even when I prayed! [| 
have made an idol of her !’’ 

Again be rose, and paced the floor mutter. 
ing to himself. 

“I will leave this 
spent so many happy re—leave it for. 
overs ‘ It is hard to leave you, Zoe, my dar- 
ling!’ 

He uttered the last words in a 
broken whisper, and clenched his hands in 


agony. 

et will go to-morrow before I see her. 
Thev will think ine ungrateful, rude, hase; 
but I cannot—cannot stay here! I cannot 
take out ny heart and put it under their 
feet—I_ will go. I hope may have 
strength to do it. I will go to the chapel 
and pray for it !’’ : 

He left the room, crossed the wide hall, 
and descended the great dark staircase,then 
groped his way along the lower hall to the 
sinall passage leading to the chapel. 

The castle was plunged in darkness, but 
Alexis knew that the light in the chapei 
was never suffered to — 

It burnt day and night before the altar. 

He pushed open the little door, and stood 
with bowed head within the sacred edifice. 

The tall wax-light burnt brightly on the 
altar, but the rest of the chapel was dark, 
and Alexis walked up the long aisle, with 
reverent, noiseless ste 

What was his astonishment to perceive a 
kneeling forin before the altar! 

A woman’s form! 

She knelt on the altar-steps, her face 
bowed on ber clasped hands. 

‘The taper’s light shone fall down on the 
kneeling figure, and, greatly to Aiexis’ sur- 
prise, he saw that it was Zoe. 

She heard no sound, and she never moved 
as Alexis stepped softly up to thes 

The little gate in the altar-rail was 
open, and the young man knelt © her. 

She was unconscious of his presence, and 
he bowed his head on his hands, unwilling 
to disturb her devotions. 

Of course the sight of Zoe in the chapel 
put to flight all his ideas of leaving Dago. 

The sight of the fair young girl kneeling 
beside him; her thin white hands over ber 
face, her head bowed in earnest devotion, 
called up the warin love in Alexis’ heart. 

She seeined more like the Zoe of the old 
davs, the dear, dream-child of the Crimea. 

In the soft silence of the chapel, Alexis 
felt calmed and coinforted. 

The tumult of passionate love became 
stilled in his breast. 

He glanced up above him at the magnifi- 
cent altar-plece, 

It was a divine rendering of the subject, 
“Christ's Charge to St. Peter,”’ by an Italian 


Inaster. 

The Saviour stood with extended —— 
the apostle knelt before him, hiseyes 
with aslightly reproachful expression to the 
face of his Divine Master,as he was supposed 
to give the angwer: ‘Yea, Lord; thon 
knowest that I love thee.’’ 

Alexis felt that picture. 

He understood the look portrayed in the 
eyes of the apostle; the mingled love and 
rogret shone out in the glorified face of his 
Master. 

While he knelt there, the young man 
seemed to have lived an age—be had grown 
so calm, 80 strong. 

He glanced at Joo, and saw that she still 
prayed, and was much distressed to find 
that she wept convulsively. ; 

Sobs shook the slight girlish form, ‘and 
large tears fell through the slender fingers. 

She bowed her head still lower till it 
rested on the altar, and cried passivnately. 

Alexis could not view this unmoved. 

The sight of Zoe’s tears alinost distracted 
his honest, loving heart. 

Why should she Ley fd 

Why was she there if soine grief had not 


F 


| come to her ? 


He must comfort her at all risks, yet he 


| feared to speak lest he would startle her. 


| ine, and you 
| Tell me, dear child, what it is.”’ 





lie moved very gently,and then stood up. 

Zoe looked at him through her tears, rais- 
ing her head with a startled cry. 

In that lonely place, at this hour, she was 


' certain of being undisturbed, and when she 
mead before her she was greatly 


saw who 


surprised. 

“oe!” he said, his great, strong vole 
sounding subdued gentle. ‘Zoe, b 
came here because I was in trouble, an 
could not sleep, and I find you here before 
so have some secret sorrow. 


He knelt beside the little trembli 
Pat. > taking her hand in his, found it 
cold — ero Alexis? 

“An ou are in tronubie, 

What is i? We are both too unhappy to 
sleep, and perhaps if we speak of our 
it may lighten them.” 


Alexis tated a zoe of his 


would 


; He could not, of course, tell 
ove. 

It would be an unmanly and 
ble aetion, but it he partly told 


her, it 
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win her to confide her own trouble to him, 


began $ 

— it makes me sad to find that the 
dearest hope of my life is denied me—that I 
must give up the dream which cheered my 
heart and inade me stron while I was far 
away in the Crimea, the bright vision that 
enabled sae to win a place in the world. 
It is hard for a nan tear out his heart, and 
that love is my heart !” 

Unconsciously Alexis gazed at Zoe, with 
all the deep, earnest love be described shin- 
ing out of his grave dark eyes. 

The girl blushed deeply, tor Alexis, in 
portraying his own sorrow, had so nearly 

aid hers. 

" “Now,Zoe,tell me your griet,” the strong 
voice pleaded. 

“You have told it, Alexis. You say you 
are forced to give up your dearest wish—to 
relinquish your ary vee ao You have 
fought and won aurels for your dear 
love, but, Alexis,I have waited and watched 
for nine! Your love is your heart, so is 
mine! Ah, Alexis, you cannot love this 
woman, whoever sbe is, better than I love 
this man. He is so good, so brave, so 
nobie.”’ 

Zoo clasped her hands, and gazed up at 
Alexis, who stood looking at her flushed 
face, listening to her passionate, heart- 
broken words in the wildest amazement. 

“Then you do not love Baron Sternberg, 
Zoe?” he said, after Ye ae 

“No,” she returned, laying her hands over 
her hot face. 

“Then, Zoe, why do you marry him ?”’ 

As Alexis asked the question, he drew 
down the bands gently, and held them in 


his own. 

“Because he loves me. He gave me | 
this ring, and my uncle told me to marry 
him.”’ 


“But, child, your uncle would not wish 
you to inarry Baron Sternberg, if he knew 
you loved another. Why do you not teil 
him?” 

“It is no use,”’ she said sadly. 

“Why is it no use, dear Zoe? It is an in- 
putes to the Baron to inarry him when you 
ove another—an injustice to yourself and a 
learful injustice to tho man you love.” 

A shade over Zoe's face as Alexis 
said this, and she tried to draw away her 
hands, but Alexis held them in a firm, 
strong clasp. ¥ 

“No, it is not injustice. The Baron loves 
me, and it will make him happy for me to 
inarry him. Ishall not be happy, but 
no matter, I can never be happy again, and 
. to the one I love, he loves some one 
else.” 

_ Alexis gave a start, and a ray of joy came 
into his eyes. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


A Lost Key. 


BY W. J. LACEY. 
= 


T\DGAR Arnton had made a , ~y im- 

rtant discovery, and one t trou- 

led him. He wasasurgeon and was 

given to examining hearts. he decision to 

which, very unwillingly, he caine, was that 

his dim suspicions of the past three months 
were well-founded—he was in love. 

The thrill which had gone through him 
a8 he clasped Kate Gerrow's hand on leav- 
ing ber uncle’s gates that very evening 
pointed in that direction. 

In the course of his final turn along the 








broad h between the whispering pop- 
lars, r formed a resolution. Entering 
Brixby, he encountered the very friend he 


had desired to consult. Mr. nt was a 
solicitor, many years the young medical 
inan's senior, Me his only confident in all 
the count de. 

“If you are disengaged for ten minutes 
or #o, Mr. Trent,’’ said Edgar, ‘I should 
like to have a talk with you about Mr. Ger- 
rows's niece.”’ 

“I am perfectly at your service. You are 
sinitten by a great appreciation of Miss Ger- 
row’s charms. I have seen it coming a long 
time. Miss Gerrow is beautiful, of good 
b.rth and well educated. She is an heiress 
into the bargain; and if she cares for vou, 
and her uncle consents, what possible obsta- 
cle can intervene?” 


“You have said,” returned Edgar: ‘she | 


is an heiress.’ 

The lawyer bit his lip to keep froma loud 
explosion of misplaced merriment. ‘The 
very thing that, whether she were pretty or 
plain, would make Miss Gerrow an attrac- 
tion to most suitors.”’ 

“I am aware of it. But I am not like the 
majority ; I a:n poor, my prospects are bar- 
rhe enough; all the world would say I was 
ortune-huntin ~~ tor money if it 
came to a marrings. be might learn two 
think so too, and that I could not bear. I 
Prete Noo plenty of this alread y—in my own 

ainily.’’ 

The concentrated pathos of the last sen- 
tence, and the involuntary sigh which con- 
cluded it, touched the solicitor. His medi- 
tated words of bantering reinonstrance were 
not uttered. 

**What shall you do then ?”’ he asked. 

“Sban the danger, fight the temptation, 
work harder. I cannot run away as in other 
circumstances I might be minded to do; 
my living lies in Brixby. But you can help 
was considerably in the strugyle if you 

“I! How?” 

“‘When you see me running any risk of a 

with Miss Gerrow a you can 


possibly interfere, do so.” 

“And make you hate ine for it; T will not 
promise.”’ 

“I shall not hate you, I shall be very 
grateful. ] must meet her freqnently, at 
the houses of mutual friends. 


Pes Seer 


You wili | He went out, and 


often be able to 
wap Lany.” make me your debtor in the 


t 
them at this point within the line of neuer 
tions again. With a few more wordsof leas 
special interest they parted for the night. 
As Edgar's tall, athletic tigure 

por te ag woah. nr shadows of tree and 
cottage, wyer turn 

nomen y od and gased for a 

“Poor fellow! there has been inisery 
his lot in earlier years, I know,” he wn he 
ed to himnelt; “and he is by no means sure 
of his own power to withstand in this mat- 
ter, or he would not appeal to any friend.” 

oa « * € 7” . 

It was even so; Edgar Arnton mistrusted 
himself despite the apparent, fimness of his 
resolution. As fate would have it, a week 
later he was thrown into Kate Gerrow’s 
company even more constantly and more 
intimately than before. Mr. Gerrow was 
taken a and seriously ill. Edgar 
had to attend him and to labor hard to ward 
off an attack of probably futal apoplexy. 

They were a lonely couple, the wealthy, 
eccentric oid owner of Brixby Lodge, and 
the fair young girl who was reputed his 
heiress. Kate was an only child and an 
orphan. Neither she nor her uncle had 
any kinsfolk in the neighborhood. Cous- 
ins, Kate believed she had somewhere in 
the North; but there had been an estrane- 
ment in the family, and theseshe had never 


seen. 

Day by day in his visita, Edgar Arnton 
met ber, and fell more deeply, more indub- 
itably in love. Not that he abandoned in 
any degree his determination to refrain troin 
| becoming Kate’s suftor. That resolve was 
asfirmasever. He simply elected to drift 
with the tide. 

The patient gradually recovered, and bore 
—— testimony to Edgar’s professional 
| skill. 

The mend was not for long, though; a 
mnessage in the dead of night some few 
weeks alter took Edgar hurriedly away to 
Bnxby Lodge, to find that another and a 
we seizure had proved immediately fa- 





Kate’s griet was intense. Ed must 
have seemed strangely cold and distant in 
the dark days before the funeral, for he was 
compelled to keep down his sym y with 
an iron hand and to breathe condolence in 
the most conventional of phrases. But for 
80 doing he felt morally sure that his vow 
of personal silence would have been irre- 
trievably broken; and he meant to con- 
quer yet. 

But in the course of time an odd rumor 
reached him. The old inan’s will had been 
read, and Kate was not an heiress after all. 
With a chaos of conflicting emotions surg- 
ing within his breast, Edgar called on Mr. 
Trent and learned the truth. 

“The document 18 dated ten years back. 
before Miss Gerrow came to live with her 
uncle,” said the solicitor; “there is no 
doubt as to its genuineness. Every one 
thought he had made a later one—I did my- 
sel—but none can be found besides this. I 
suppose he put the business off, as so many 
people do, until it was too late. The pro- 
perty- all goes to a wealthy Lan ire 
manutacturer.’’ 

“How does Kate—Miss Gerrow take it?"’ 

“As quietly as you may guess. Some 

irls would have been almost killed by the 

isappointment, but notshe. You bet- 
ter go up and see her; she is not an heiress 
now. Indeed she'll have barely enough to 
live upon, unless this cousin does some- 
thing for her—whichb is doubtful.” 

Edyar took the advice, and went up to 
the desolate great house the saine afternoon. 
Some commonplaces passed ; and then that 
old, old story burst forth which somehow 
al ways seers to ine far too sacred to be writ- 
ten out in detail on any author’s scribblin 
paper. Edgar inade a full confession, an 
not in vain. 

“The saddest experiences of my youth,”’ 
he said, ‘caine through a inarri for 
money and through misplaced confidence. 
| Very early I vowed that that mistake should 

in no shape ever be mine; that nobody 
| should ever throw fortune-hunting of that 
kind in my teeth. And yet’’—with a smile 
of infinite content—“I am not certain, Kate, 
alter all, whether love would not have beat- 
en me in the end.” 

“I hope so,” the maiden answered shyly. 

* * * * * 





There was sale at Brixby Lodge, and in 
due course one of the Lancashire manufac- 
‘turer's sons, who had recently married, 
| eame down and was installed as his father's 
| representative. 
iedyar Arnton had arranged that Kate 
' Gerrow should reside in London with his 

sisters, until such an interval had passed as 
etiquette prescribed. Atthe sule he wasa 
‘large purchaser, and, poor aa, by sompari- 
| son, he had once styled himself, the house 
| he furnished was one of the Lest in the vil- 
| lage. 
| Wedding and honeymoon were both over. 
| Edgar had just come in from his day's round 
| of visits, and was standing with his wife at 
the window, gazing out at the fast-falling 
| snow flakes that toreboded a white Christ- 
| mastide. 
| Suddenly there was a crash behind that 
' caused both wo look around. A Persian kit- 
| ten, gambolling mischievously on the top 
| of an eserttoire, had knocked down the 
| plaster figure of an antique cup-bearer. 
he fragile articleof vertu was broken into 
a dozen fragmenta, amidst which a tiny sil- 
ver key revealed itself. 

“That is where the key of uncle's Japan- 
' ese cabinet went to, then,"’ suid Kate; ‘the 
| hand and arin of the image must Lave been 

hollow, and the key, once put into the cup, 
= through into the interior.’ 

_ “Odd, certainly,” answered Edgar; *‘let 
| us try if itis the coe.” 
fromm the pext room 





_ 








fetched « small inlaid eabinet of 

p The key fitted at 
“I was eureit would. I knew it 
first “ guid the lady. “It is 
— os Se owes Se, See ~ 
. I 't suppose there is anything in the 


nOk, bat teare id 


per. 
gar slowly undid the r= mat Ha 
of what he had found 


fisshing 
im and making his ordinarily firm, 
fin hebend On » od 
will, his last and 
said 


Ui 


“It is your uncle's 

1 will, I should say rather,” Edgar 

ha gasp, “found just where he might 
have been expected to have placed it, and 
where searches — equally have been 
ex to miss And then he read 
slowly, till the full moment of the discov- 
ery had been realized by\both brains, how 
land, and houses and money snugly tu vest- 
ed in consols, had all been de , without 
either reservation or qualification, to Mr. 
Gerrow’s beloved niece, Kate, ‘the com 
ion of his old , and the faithful guarties 
of his interests.” 

Husband and wife gave each other a long 
earnest look, which ended in a mutual 
sinileand a caress. 

“Despite all precautions you have mar- 
ried an heiress then, Edgar,’’said Kate mner- 
rily; “the pity of it is, it’s quite too late in 
the day to disown her now.”’ 

“As if I could ert wish to.” 

Mr. Trent laug ed likewise. “All's well 
that ends well,” he said. He was # ily 
pat in possession of the recove docu- 
ment, acquainted Mr. Mudbury with the 
circumstances, aud convinced the manufac- 
turer how futile it would be to contest his 
cousin’s claim. In a very brief space the 
Lancashire gentioman retarned in disgust 
to his own district. Brixby Lodge became 
the residence of the Arntons and their 
children. 

Both husband and wife treasure the once 
lost key above its weight in gold. Bat for 
its opportune disappearance two lovin 
souls might have remained apart. To it 
Kate says she owes her husband, and by it 
Edgar thinks truly that he has both kept 
his vow (in the spirit), and won a wile with 
a fortune. 


-_—— 


A Misunderstanding. 


BY PERCY VERE. 











M, why have you never married?’ 

pow inka’ A asked Doctor Matthews, of 

his old triend, Tom Lennox, at their 

ret meeting after some years separation, 

which had been by the doctor in per- 

fecting himself in the medical profession, 

and by his friend in bringing all his ener- 
gies to bear upon the practice of law. 

“Well, really, I've never takén time to 
think about it,” declared he, in answer to 
this rather abrupt address; but as he said 
itthe quick eyes of the doctor noticed a 
flush that spread for a moment over the 
dark, handsome face. 

“Nonsense,.Tom! If u have never 
thought of it before, itis high time you be- 

nnow. I am so happy myself in my 
married life that I should like to see you 
similarly situated.” 

“Very kind of you, I am sure,’’ said his 
friend, gaily. “But lam rather afraid that 
you will never be gratified.”’ 

“But whatever induced you to change 
your views? 1 remember inthe old days 
at college you were particularly fond of the 
society of ladies.” 

“Well, perhaps I wasthen. But you ask 
what change has come over the spirit of my 
dream, Thereby bangsatale. If you like 
to listen, I don’t mind relating to you my 
experience of the perfidy of woman. But 
first settle yourself comfortably in that arin- 
chair and try seine of the Havannals; I 
flatter myself they are rather good. 

“You must know that I worked rather 
hard at my profession for a year or two al- 
ter leaving college, until finally I began to 
feel the need of rest, One day whilst I was 
trying to make up ny mind where I should 
spend a few weeks of — enforced vaca- 
tion, I ran against Frank Ilarding—you re- 
member Frank? who first exclaimed at 
my worn appearance, and then declared 
that he should take me down home with 
him, where, quote his expression, I 
should be myself in no time. 

“Well, to get rid of him, I promised to | 

>; and one fine morning in June we lett | 
fhe city, and, after a pleasant journey, reach- 
ed the little village of Moreton, whore a 
carriage was in waiting to convey us w& 

rank’s home. I found it to be a large, 
old-fashioned stone house, balf buried in 
shrubbery, sitnated about two miles from | 
the village. Old Squire Harding, a splen- 
did type of the farmer, welootned me heart- 
ily, and then introduced me to his wife, a | 
pleasant-faced lady of bout forty-five 
yeurs. ‘ 

“Where is Nell, tother?’ inquired 
Frank, after we had refreshed ourselves by 

rtaking of the luncheon Mrs. Harding's | 

rethought had provided for us. | 

“+Here, brother,’ said a voice at this mo-— 
ment at the door. 

“And the radiant vision just entering was | 
introduced to me as Miss Nellie Harding, | 
the only daughter of the house, and for this 
reason petted and indulged to her heart's | 


ovn 
ea was of medium height, and a per- 
fect blonde; she had the briglitest, mer- 
riest face, and the giuoomy old rooms seem- 
ed to light up as soon as she entered therm. 
“It isn eas to tell eS im. 
provement—of the walks and drives I took 











with the charming Nellie, and the moom 
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ter of a mile house. 
“I had not been at Mr. sp 
weok before I was in love beautiful 


| 
1 
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think of utter folly, and the treachery 
by whieh this woman ed my trust. 
“Bat I am antici Sometines I 


; 
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rf 

f 
Ey 
gree 
if 
bing 


oe | —_ ote in the ee She 47 
sen and being inspired, I suppose, 
the moonlight and the brilliant scene we 
had just left. I could restrain m bo 
longer, and told her the old, old 
is ever new, and was made u y 
ha by her consent to be my wi 

“We were so engrossed with each other 
that we had not noticed the flight of time, 
and returned to the house as the last guests 
were leaving. AS we were the 


> a 


lawn, a regged little urchin ran up to Nel 
and hu a ee note In her band 
At sight of writing her face grew 

ly, and she would ve fallen had I not 
caught herin my arma. 

‘*What is it, Nell?’ I inquired, anxious- 
ly. But she hastily assured me that it was 
nothing, and that she only felt a little 

nt. 


“Just then Mr. maeting pues us, and 
a saying she was tired, 
n t. 


EFree! 
in no mood forsleep in nz 
ent fe happiness, I said S mvatiiiiete 
Frank about ing a smoke, and tellin 
him not to walt up for me, passed out ot the 
open window, and wended my wag to- 
wards the river. There was a large willow 
near the shore, anc under this a rustic seat, 
where I had often sat with Nell. 


“Throwing myself down here, I began to 
on 
ht 


muse on the great blessing that had 

to my lot, when the stiliness of the 

was broken by voices, one of which I in- 
stantly recognized as Nell’s. Looking 
through the branches, I saw the figure of a 
man pdeside her, but could not distinguish 
his features. The blood seemed to fresse 
in my veins as I saw him stoop and kissher 
twice, and heard him say, My darling, I 
thought I should never see you again.’ 

“I walted to hear no more, but hastily re- 
traced iny stepa, cursing the faithleasness of 
woman, and of this one woman in partica- 
lar. This, then, was what the note neant— 
an sappointinent to mect her lover. And I 
had thought ber so pure and good; so far 
above the generality of her sex! I vowed 
that I would never willingly look upon 
her false, beautiful face in. Even at 
this late day the bitterness of that night 
comes back to me. 

“T explained to Frank that I should be 
obliged to leave Ls Aang early train, asked 
hitn to make my adieu to the fainily, and in 
ashort time I had left the place far behind 
me, and was being whirled towards home. 
Before I left I wrote to Nell, telling her I 
thanked Heaven I had discovered her per- 
fidy before it was too late, and that I never 
wanted to look upon her face again. 

“It is five years since this all happened, 
and I have never heard from her sins. I 
saw by the papers that old Squire Hardi 


| was dead, and that the place had been sold. 


And now do you wonder that I have never 
married, or why I shyn_ the society of wo- 
man ?"’ 

“You are wrong, Tom; you make your 
cane the rule, and not theexception. There 
are many pure and true women yet in the 
world; and I prophesy that you will find 
one in whotn your beart can trust.”’ 

“Never, Harry! Time shall prove what 
a false prophet you are.’’ 

‘*W hoever lives the longest will see the 
most!’ declared the doctor, with a wise 
shake of the head. ‘But, ‘Tom, I want you 
to come upto dinner on Wednesday. You 
have never yet inet my wife, who has heard 
so much about my old churn that she is 
quite anxious for an introduction. Say you 
will come!" 

“Yes, I will come.”’ 

“Very well; at six, sharp. .And now, as 
I have an appointment, I must be off." 

Wedn evening came, and at six 
o'clock Mr. Lennox was ushered into Doe- 
tor Matthews’ cheerful drawing room. 

The doctor came forward tw welcome 
him, and ftutroduced his wife, who niade 


sole pretty speeches about any friend of 
| her husband’s being tnore than we comme. 


“Allow me 7 to you to my friend, 
Miss Harding, Mr. Lennox. Mr. Lennox, 


| Miss Harding!" said Mrs. Matthews. 


Aud turning, Tom was confronted oy 
none other than bis old swectheart, Nell, 
who returned his rather stiff bow with a 
slight inclination of the head. 

er surprise at mecting hiin seemed quite 
as great as his own. 

Afver he had time to observe her, he no- 
ticed that she was greatly changed; she 
looked pale and thin, and doubtless her 
mourning dress accounted for the sud face. 

Tow felt all bis old love returning as he 
looxed at her, so from the bright 
Nell of other days. 

Presently their hostess asked Miss Hard- 
ing to sing, and as she arose to obey, Mra. 
Matthews turned to Ton, and said, “It 
seeins 80 nice to have Nell with me. We 
used to be rooin-mates and fast friends at 
boarding school, but somehow I lost sight 
of her until, about a month I found 
aching in the family of a friend of mine, 
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thews; I have y interested in 
I was personally soyuainted with 


sr ea 

Mr. rs. Harding.” 

“Indeed! | was not aware that you were 
friend."’ 


It ia needieus io =1y that Tom had listened 
with breathless interest to the recital. It 
was all explained now. Low he cursed his 
mad folly for having so misjudged her. It 
was her brother whom she had met that 

atthe river. Idiot that he was not to 
k of it before. Ob, if she could ever 


- + hiin. 

t this juncture be discovered that he 
and Nell were the only occupants of the 
rooin; and walking over to the piano, be 
waid, “Nell, my darling, can you ever for- 
giveine? I 1 never forgive myself." 

And then he told her of the soene he had 
witnemed on the night of his de ure 
frow ber former home, and of all be had 
suffered in believing her false. 

Her only reply, when be had finished, 
was to pleco her band in his; and as he 
Clasped ber in his ari he sajd, “Nell, 
promise ine that you wil —_— me in a 
week, or I au: afraid that J Jome_ you. 

” a = 


“You don't denerve it; bat I may prom- 
tee t» consider the inatter,"’ said Neil. 
“Consider what, pray?" said Doctor Mat- 
thews, justentering the room. ~ 
After he had heard the story, he alyly 
asked Torn if bis views bad not undergone 
a slight ay whereupon that gentle- 
man very politely told him to bold bis 
e 


© sapere guesten was finally decid- 
ed, and in a few days a special license was 
obtained, and a quict wedding breakfast 
took place at Doctor Matthews’ house; and 
in all the world | think you will not find a 
happier couple than Nell and Tun. Their 
aky isalithe brighter for the brief storm 
that for a time obscured its brilliancy.~ 





BY HENRY SELBY. 


) let?" said the nt. ‘Ready farnish- 

el? Foramonth? Really, ladies, I'in 

very inuch afraid I haven't any pro- 
perty ininy hands—not at present,at least— 
wil! mect your expectations, : eee 

“I've plenty of unfurnished houses, and 
plenty to rent for a year. : 

“But fora month? There isn’t any auch 
yo estate ln tho market—there isn't in- 

eod,"’ 

“Wedon't wantan unfurnished house,” 
aald An sela Fro.t. . 

“And we have no occasion to use a house 
fora year,”’ added Josephine, ber tall bluom- 
ing youn sister. 

Te agent Lit the end of his quill-pen and 
looked at thein dubiously from behind the 
ink-plashed rails of bis desk. 

“Wo aro schwl-teachers,”” Miss Angela 
explained, ‘and wo havo Just a wnonth's va- 
eation; and we want to spond it in a healthy 
country place, where I can botanise, and 
whero iny sister cian sketch from na- 
ture.”’ 

“Ab,” said the agent, “ah. Indeed I’m 
very sorry, ladics, but I haven't any 
property in tho market bereabouts that will 
moet your |.lcas.’’ 

“What tline does tho evening leave 
the hotel ?"" Josephine asked, rather despond- 





= 

“At five, I believe,” the amet repliod. 

And the two ladies went slowly out of the 
sta Ty little room with its high desk,its floor 
eo vered with cheap oil-cloth, and its general 
atmosphere of stale tobacco smoke. 

“I'in so sorry, Angel,’ said the younger. 
“The uir ot these pine-wooded glens is the 
very thing for your asthina.”’ 

“And the -~ pra in the deep gorge is 
such an exquisite study for your nun 
Jo," sald Miss Frost ediy. = ™ 

*Ouuldn't we live ina barn?” su 
Jo, with a comical arch of her eyebrows. 

“I'm afraid not,” sighed Angela. 

The real yom: Le ae in the meanwhile 
had hardly sinoked a pipe and read tho] »cal 
paper, before the door burst open, and a 
sbort stout lady in a pink hat and feathers 
came ip. 

“Mr. M 1 ott en, handing hin 
a key, “you vy let Ivy Glen, or you may 
weil ‘A réady-farniabed. with ac ww, poultry 
house and the pony-chaise thrown in."’ 

~Madaine |" Muggeridge, bewild- 


ered. 

“I’m tired of it,’ sald the lady. “Susie 
and Jenote are hoine-sick to get beck to 
town, and soain I. 

“I've been without a servant since Mon- 
day, and now I'm going to take the evening 
staze to town, and moet my busband before 
he starts for Ivy Glen. 

“J daresay he'll be vexed, but I can't help 


“And I've left word at the dairy farm- 
house for my brother Duke W follow us.” 
“You couldn't let it for a month?’ ex- 
hazarded uggeridge. 


; 





| elder sister. 


| cool tlower-enainell 


| 


| 








"d let it for three days,” axid the lady. 


theagent. “And atthe end of 
time something cise might oer.” 
“Very well,” anid the lady. “There is the | 


- 
nd she went; and Mr. M se | 
clapped bis bat on the back of Roy moto 
set off in hot haste to the hotel for an inter- | 
view with the two young ladies who bad so | 


recently lef the 
happened that Jo and Angel | 
Prost took triumphant possession of Ivy | 
aromantic ottage, halt oovered with 
green glossy leaves of the vine 
doir, piano, sli the ures 
. ot tv hies catalintenvedends | 

ibrary @ novels. 


“Mra. Fitch must have been a very Liter- 
reou,”’ said Jo. 

“And musical,’ alded Angel. 

“As for a servant, one would only be a/| 
nuisance,” suid Jo. 

“rl m the pony myself,’ maid An- 

l. “tle's no bigger than a Newfoundland | 

—the darlin...” 

“And I'll milk the cow and feed the dear 
littie chickens,'’ declared pretty Jo. 

“It's really ap earthly paradise,” said the 


c 





“Bo it in,’ amsented Jo. 

The two sisters pamed three days of un- 
mitigated happiness in the deep ravines and 
ed woods surround- 


ed Ivy Glen. 

Angela made various valuable additions | 
to her herbariuin, and Jo sketched leafy 
nooka, bits of falling water and sunset et- 
fects to ber heart's content, until finaliy a 
re old-fashioned rainstorm set in, of a 

uly afternoon, and prisuped thein in the 
oot 


vs lor. 

“yg Dw eupta this is!"’ said Jo, starting up 
from ber book, as tue twilight ws 
brooded darkerand darker in the room. 
‘Let's go down jo the barn and talk to Dick 
and Frizzle. Poor dears! they inust be as 
lonesome as we are." 

Now, Dick was the pony, and Frizzle was 
the cow; and Joand Angel were ad 
upon the inost affectionate torms of inti- 
macy with thetn. . 

It was quite dark when Marmaduke 
Frainingham opened the hall-door and 
strode in, shaking the rain-drops from his 
shoulders as if he had been a huge New- 
foundland dog, and flinging his tisbing-cree! 
and tackle on the table. 

“Lou!” he called, all over the house, ina 
cheery stentorian voice—“ Louis!" 

But, as might be expected,no answer was 
returned ; and pe went up to a certain 

yretty little circular-walled room, where he 
fad been wont to keep bis slippers, gun- 
case, and sundry other masculine appurte- 
nances when sojourning with his sister, 
Mrs, Fitch, at Ivy Glen. 

“It's as quiet here,’ he minttered, under 
his breath,as an enchanted castle. ‘“ Where 
is Lou ?—where are the children ?” 

But he paused on the threshold. 

Even by the waning twilight he could 
peroeive that a gene transiorination had 
taken place. 

A pretty easel stood near the window, the 
tal! standards of the old-tashioned dressing- 
bureau were knotted with blue ribbons, the 
chairs were freshly draped with chintz, and 
a fairy work-basket stood beside the sofa, 
while upon the table lay a flower-twined 
gipay-hat, a bunch of wild-flowers, and a 
ps r of the tiniest gauntlet gloves that Mr. 

‘ramingham had ever set eyes upon. 

‘*Halloa!” said Marmaduke; “Lou's got 
~ company. And she’s put ’em in here, 

y Jove!" 

He struck a match, lighted the prettily- 
painted candles in the brass scovces, and | 
stared blankly around bim. 

At the same moment a clear, flute-like 
voice sounded below stairs. 

“Come in, Angel, quick ! 
the rain drives in at t.10 door. 
in the hall ? A—inan’s coat!” 

“Burglars !"’ shricked Miss Angela, who 
was not so strong-linded in practice as she 


was in theory. 

“And there's alight upstairs!’ 
Jo. 

“Preserve us," said Angela, beginning to 
tremble ; “the house is on fire. Jo, Ju! 
don’t stirastep. I insist that you shall not 
go upstairs!’’ 

But Miss Josephine deftly evaded her 
sister's grasp, und rushed directly up to the 
little apartment which she had confiscated 
to her own use. 

“Who are you, sir?” shesternly demand- 
ed, as stanJing in the doorway her gaze fell 
upon Mr. Marinaduke Framinghain. 

“I—I bog your pardon," began that gen- 
tleinan. 

‘Leave the house!"’ said Jo,in the im- 

rial acoonts of Queen Elizabeth condemn- 
ng one of her courtiers to death. 

“Jo, Jo, don’t!" ame Angela, who 
had crept up in her sister's shadow, and was 
now weakly tugging at her dress. “Perhaps 
he's a band of accoinplices outside, per- 
haps he's ac man.”" 

“Ladies,"’ suid Mr. Framingham, “if you 
will only perinit ine to explain——”’ 

“Nothing can explain an intrusion like 
this !"' d Josephine. 

“My sister, Mrs. Fitch, the occupant of 
this house——"’ 


“We are the occupants of this house,’’ in- 
Grete Siena Miss Frost. ‘Mrs. 
Fiteh lett the premises three days 

“] assure you," said Marmaduke, “that I 
wns quite ignorant of any such of 
arrangements. I have been on ing 
excursion up the hills, and su of 
course that ny sister was here—— 

“l'm ane 6 sure he isa crazy man,” inter- | 


“And as itis such astormy night I beg | 


Good ness, how 
What's this 


cried 





. 
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could find you tenants for s month,” barn, 


| only to be allowed to pass the night in the 
” concluded the 
for you #t the 


| dairy farm,” anid Jo severely. a 
“Gut I came around by the other road, 


“Your sister lei w 


said Mr. Framinghain. 

The humor of the ~ Ana too much 
for Jo—she burst out ng- 7 

“Angel, do stop twitching, ury dear,”seaid 
she. “Yes, you nay sleep in barn, Mr. 

“Framingham, ladies, at your service,” 
said the — of Imak Walton. 

“Mr. Framingham then," maid Jo. “Bat 
you must have sone tea with us first. Iam 

ing to cut some cold ton and Angel 
will make fritters, and we have M. Blot’s 
recipe for chocolate. 

“I’m really sorry thet I mmtook you for 


a burglar.” 
“Or a crazy inan,”’ said Angela apologeti- 


cally. 
“And we will entertain you as hospitably 


| —JIif-— 


asin us lies,” added Jo, with a mischievous 


sparkle in her eyes. 

Mr. Marinaduke Framinghain was after- 
wards heard to say that he never spent s0 
delightful an evening in his life. 

He engaged board at the dairy farm the 
next day, and instead of following his sister 
to the city, strayed down among the glens. 

And when J ine Frost’s month of 
vacution had expired she went back to the 
city to resign her ition in the schoo]. 

“] am going to be married,’’ she confess- 
ed, blushing very prettily, when the mis- 
treas asked the reason why. 

So Miss Angela Fost went on alone with 
her career in life,and Mrs. Marmaduke 
F settled down for lite at Ivy 
Glen. 

“‘For,”’ said she, “I think it is the sweetest 
spot in all the world.” 

“So do J,” said her young husband. 


Breaking the Ice. 


BY HAROLD W. INGALLS. 











of Robert Royeston, son of my dearest 

friend. I have received a letter from 
lim announcing his desire of spending the 
Christmas holidays with us. 

‘This is very pleasant news, and not alto- 
gether unexpected. If our two fainilies had 
not been so widely separated you would, I 
trust, have formec, long ere this, a lasting 
attachment for the young man who is in 
every way worthy of the sincere regard of 
a true woman.” 

Little Maggie Germon stared at her father 
in ustonish ment. 

“ Why, pa?"’ 

Mrs. Germon smiled over her coffee-cup. 


\f ceenee have often heard ine speak 


| snccesded in putting herself into « most 


& § 


pleasant light in the eyes goems 

| She observed mene of the enna 

| quette. 

| She was awkward and slangy botater. 
| ous, and the man shrank in bet 
| and dissnay from thought of making her 


his wife. 
One day, however, be overhgard a 


= 
& 





fiden talk between Maggie 
trend reading in the ae 
e was sitti 
from the parlor, the door bere 
te ana -auoigul aaeaaiene 
may 
for bi:n todo, but I ain foreed to nr 
fess that, when the two giris, quite uncon 
Parlor 


, 
i 


And then, after a little pause, Robert heard 
her murmur dolefully : 

“But, oh, Rose! I do like bim after aij} 
He is perfectly splendid; but I never wij} 


— 2 3 eae I have said and 
ne!"’ 

a the ceumtered ont of the 
rootn, leaving rt ilt 
conscience-smitten at the thought = 
had been playing eavesdropper. 

After he began to study Maggie 
anew. 


By d she was falling back into 
owe chatuing, natural self and kA 
gan to realize with a iceling of relief that she 

1ad been acting a purt. 

By Christinas week he was very much in 
earnest ; and ee no faint-hearted lover, 
be was determined not to give up, but to per. 
servere until be had won for his very own 
this small bundle of fun,and wilfulnesa,and 
witchery. 

It was the afternoon of the day before 


Christmas. 

ae inquiries concerning the where- 
abouts of Maggie, Robert was informed that 
she had gone to visit a poor tamily across 
the fields to carry thein a Christmas basket. 

‘ifteen minutes later, following Mra 

Germon’s directions, Rubert stepped into the 
entry of a miserable little hovel which stood 
by itself away from the main road. 

He tapped at an inner door, and, in ro 
sponse to the call **come in !"’ entered. 

On a bed in one corner Jay a wouian whose 
pale thin face was actually radiant as her 

azo clung adoringly upor the figure of 

aggie Germon, who with her scarlet hood 
pushed back from her clustering curls, was 
sitting before the hearth with a child of 





tweive nonths in her arms which she was 


“Your father’s words sound strangely to | feeding with a cup of bread and milk. 


you, Maggie, because we have kept secret | 
_ kneeling beside her, and to these Maggie 
We have always hoped that when you were | as tall i A 


that which it is now time for you to know. 


r age you and Robert Royeston 
would marry. In fact, there was a sort of 
compact between the families that this 
should be s. Robert, whom you have 
never seen, is eight years your senior, being 
now twenty-five; and as he has known of 
his father’s wish for several years, we may 
safely conclude that the object of this pro- 
od visit is to make the acquaintance of 
is future wife.” 

A rebellious color was rushing into the 
girl's round cheek, and her red lips took on 
a half-seornful curl. 

“Pupa, you surely won't marry me to a 
man I do not love ?” 

“Pooh, chicken. What do you know 
about love? I inet Robert Royeston last 
year, and a finer-looking young fellow a 
girl could not wish for a lover,” 

*“T won’t have him; and I’m sure he must 
be u—a—a regular goose !"’ sputtered Mag- 
gie, strugzling frantically for some fitting 
word by which to express her contempt for 
Robert Royeston. 

And then she inarched out of the break- 
fast roowi and up to her chamber in a very 
desperate frame of mind. 

Tere was her bed waiting to be made, 
and Maggie went at it with right good will, 
shaking and beating the :nattress and bol- 
sters inuch as ifthey were the absent Robert 
Royeston himself. 

uddenly a new and amusing idea flashed 
through her curly head,and she sat down to 
consider it, breaking now and then inw lit- 
tle ripples of merriment, white her look of 
anger gave way to one of mnischievous- 
ness which it must be confessed sat very be- 
wee? upon her features, 

After that, whenever Mr. Royeston was 
mentioned, Maggie listened demurely,d rop- 
»ing her Jong lashes in order to hide the 
augh in her great brown eyes. 

He came earlier than they had ex ° 

It was nearly three weeks before Christ- 
mas, when Maggie, returning one day from 
the ay 4 discovered a generous-sized 
trunk in the front hall inarked with the in- 
itials “R. R.”’ 

“Ab!" she ejaculated softly, “so the ele- 
phant has arrived—and ineans to Stay too, 
on — the size of his trunk.” 

nd smothering a laugh behind one slim 
hand, Maggie removed ber wraps and went 
into the parlor. 
, _ she = introduced to a 
ooking Pye ellow, with smiling hazel 
eyes, and dark hair cut cl be 
mune head osely to his hand 
rt Saw a remarkably prett 

said very little while Mrs. Sammon. ee 
in the room, but who, on her inother’s de- 
parture w superintend the reparing of sup- 
per, began to talk and laugh ver freely,us- 
ng abominable grammer, and. revealing 
such lamentable ignorance and ill-breeding 
that Robert could searsel y disguise his aur- 
prise and astonishment. ~ 

During the week which followed Maggie 


cf prope 


kingly- 


- 


Two older children, a boy and a girl, were 


was talking in a bright, sweet hopetul way, 
which brought a sudden admiring gleam 
into Robert's eyes. » 

Hisa nee broke up the tableau. 

Maggie burried the last spoonful of milk 
down the baby’s throat, nearly choking it 
in the operation ; and promising to send the 
poor woman soine wood before night, she 
pulled on her hood and mittens, and bar- 
ried Mr. Robert Royeston from the house; 
not, however, before he had sli a 
bank-note into the sick woman’s thin 
—a proceeding which did not esca) 
gie’s keen eyes, although she kept ber own 
counsel concerning it. 

On the way home she chattered, and 
laughed,and sang,that her companion might 
have no opportunity of putting into words 
the thoughts which spoke plainJy enough in 
his dark eyes. 

After tea, watching Miss Maggie, be saw 
her go down the with her tiny skates 
over one arm. 

A short search in his trunk brought to 
light a handsome pair of his, with whicb 
he started after the young lady. 

Ilalf-mile down the was & large 
pond in splendid condition for skating. 

Here Robert found Maggie quite alone, 
darting swiftly over the glittering 
surfuce. + 

It was the work of a moment to buckle on 
his own skates, and then he was upon 
feet and alter her. 

Maggie saw him, and with a little defiant 
laugh she sped down the pond ; on, on, U0- 
til gliding swiftly over a treacherous spot 
she felt the ice bend beneath her weight. 

She turned to warn her pursuer—wo 
late ! 

With his handsome face flushed, and 
laughing as he gained upon her, he came 
on. 
There was a crash,a half-repressed — 
from Magyie, and Robert Royestun was 
the water. 

A few rods distant an old rail fence rms 
across the ice,where the pond had shallo 
we sort rs — hich seemed like 

n a few minutes, w 
hours to M , she had reached the rails, 
and had beaten and shaken thei with 
little cold desperate hands until she 
loosened one. 

And now, while Robert kept himself 
afloat, and coolly broke the thin ice tbe 
ban, Maggie pushed the rail across 
opening. 

"She tee very white, and the clear bi = 
wnbes an expression of horror 


® Robert amiied at her ss he laid one arm 
over the rail. 
“Maga * he said, “I will not dos thes 
to save myself until you sad 

me. Will ade 
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Robert was bedide her, and Maggie 
pat * aided to the inevitable. 
For a week following Robert was victim to 


»vere cold; but M C) ved an extra- 
einer nurse, and = Robert Royeston 
returned to his home there glittered upvn 


-emont finger of Magyie's left hand 
ae Chat sbe had rever worn before. 


Squire Parkins, 


BY A DOWN EASTER. 














GUESS you never heard tell of our 
town, did you? Well, if you aint, I 
“rather guess you don’t take the papers. 
yor about the time of the land feyer it was 
cried up awfully; and some chaps down 
there in Portland got hauled in to the tune 
of ten dollars the acre. 
And as tothat matter, it wa’nt to be won- 
dered at, allthings considering. 
For one Squire Parkins came up there,and 
madea kind of map of it—and may I be 


hil'd into apple-sarse if it wa’nt the curisest | 


thing fora map that my eyes ever lit upon. 
S ,uire Parkins staid at our house at the 
time, so 1 seed the making of the whole 
ounsarn, 

The reason he staid there was because 
marm’s pan dowdy somehow agreed with 
hii. 

Well this nap that I was telling of, the 
squire ruled all into squares, and then the 
way he put in the red and yellow ochre was 
a caution, I tell vou. 

May I be bil’d into apple-sarre if it we'nt 
for al) the world like a checker board, and 
at first I thought it was one. 

But jist as ] suppos'd the squire had given 
it the last touch, what does he do hut takesa 
bit of ae and starting atone corner of 
it, makesa kind of zigzag mark clean 
throught it. 

“By Jehoshaphat,” says I, “if—.” 

“No swearing,” says the squire. 

“Well,” says I, “if you hav’nt dish’@ that 
ere checker board may T be lick’d into—.”’ 

‘Tut, tut,”’ says the squire, “that’s a map 
ot Snagville.”’ 

“Well,” says I, “if that wouldn’t puzzlea 
lawyer; and that blue streak, I take it, is 
our Virginny fence.’* 

“No, you dunder head, that’s a river.” 

“A river in Snagville! why Squire Par- 
kins! Now,” says I, “I’ve made tracks on 
every lotin thisere section, and if there’s 
anything likea river that my legs can’t 
straddle, may I be bil’d into——.”’ 

“That's gaminon,”’ says the squire, ‘all 
guunmon; there’s river enuf to float all the 
logs that will be cut here this twenty 
years,” 

Upon that I scream’d a screamin, I tell you. 
Says I, “Squire upon that ground I’1n beat 
ull hollow.” 

Well, as scon asthe squire had done tit- 
tnevating his map, what does he do but insist 
on it that I must go out with him on asplor- 
ification, 

\t first I rather hung back, cause there 
was no more chance of finding a lot of pine 
trees than there was of finding a mare's 
nest. 

Hlowsomever at last imarmu: took up for 
himm—for you see he kept palavering about 
bor pan dowdy, and then backing out was 
not to be thought of no how. 

T had as lieve’s be in a hornet’s nest as try 
tothwart marm in anything she’s bent 
upon. 

Well, at last we started off; and arter we'd 
travell’d along spell without seeing any- 


tosse how I'd miscalculated acount 
stuimpage cul the 
‘d always said, and so had dad, that there 
was'nt in all Snagville fi - 
chantable pine ¢e the ane: een s nit 
But, would you believe it, there was now, 
for a rough guess, nigher five thousand. 
Now there couldn't be any sort of mistake 
about it,for when 1 observed it to the squire 
be said I had underrated, and that it would 
been a notch or two higher. 

r 


“You're all a fever,’ he, “a walkin 
no fast, and can’t jad anything about ite 
aC ber horn, 8 and cool off a 


Well,I did feel a little hottish that's a 
and #0 I took a tty cousid 
tell you. putty erable swig 
Pi. . n that we a anetee start, and the 

rder we went the thicker the trees ‘d 
till at last, says I, “Squire, if uncle ten can 
sq Heeze through thisclamp without toneh- 
ing, may | be—,”’ but the squire 
broke out in a haw, haw, like all possese’d, 
and observ’d that there was over ten thous- 
and to the acre. 

“Over ten,” says I ; “over twelve,and not 
counting the conchous ones.”’ 

And then he haw, haw’d in louder 
me ge and ask’d if I was willing to cer- 

y 

“Yes,” says I, “on the spot,if 1 don’t ma 
I be bil'd into apple poor, . 

“I know'd you would,” says he; and upon 
that he fumbled awhile in oneof his long 
pockets and took out aninkhorn and a bit 
of paper. 

And arter he'd scratch’d afew lines as 
he rested on a windfall that was there—ne 
asked me to squat down and sign it—-and 
likewise I did. 

“Well,” says the squire, “I 
—— — enuf—and as it’s 
w 8 tdown, suppose 
take up Sheek track.”’ " 

“Agreed,” says 1; for! @undI was 
ting dryish again—and as to squenching 
thirst out of the squire's bottle that wouldn’t 
be done, no how—’twas asdry as I was. 
Well, as we were jogging along, says I, 
“Squire, what are you going to do with that 
ere per, and checker board !’’ 

“Why,” says he, “I'in going down tw 
Portland to helpsome young men there. I 
mean to sell them my land on such a lay 
that they’]] make a fortin by it.”’ 

“Squire,” says I, “give us your hand— 
now that’s christian like.” 

Well, as I was saying, he cleared out the 
next inorning bagand baggage; and the 
next news I heard was that the squire had 
been helping on ’em down there in Port- 
land in a way to kill. 

And how do you think he didit? Why 
he sold out whole consarn for ten dollars an 
acre, one third right down on the nail, and 
no grumbling. 

“Dad,” says I, “if that’s the way they 
help tolks down in Portland, we'd better 
give ’em a lift with our bog lot; it will bear 
sartilying, fer ‘tis settling land any how.”’ 

How the Squire could sleep arter helping 
on ’em that way was a puzzler. 

As for inyself, for three nights afterwards 
I might as well tried to take « napon a har- 
rar. 

The moment I fell intoa doze, it seemed 
as if the squire took up that big windfall 
where I sartified and let it fall oochunk 
right on the vitals; and if I didn’t spring 
like all poswess’d, may I be bil’d into apple 
sarse. 

Well, it struck my mind some how that 
the squire would fork over putty consider- 
able, seeing as how I'd sartify'd in the way 


ean we've 


ng two- 
non we 





thing but here and therea scrub, the squire | 
observ’d that he was nearly tucker’d out, | 
and upon that we halted. 

“Simon,” says he, “this is a dry business, | 
— Irather guess you'd better take a 

ro ? 
“Well,” says I, ‘I don’t care if I do.” 

Upon this he took out a junk bottle, and 
sticking it up in my face, ‘*There,’’ says he, 
“that’s the real ginuine.”’ 

And then he shook it, and shook it, ahd it 
bore ahead I tell you. 

“Well,” says I, “squire, here’s hoping ;" 
and the way I swigg’d was a caution, for I 
Was dry as marm's beans when she forgets 
> put the pork in. 

Well, arter we'd given our shanks a 
pretty good resting spell, and arterI had 
taken another swig by way of starter, we 
Jog’d on a piece turder. 

ifowsomever, we hadn’t made a_ long 
hitch of it, it was'ta mile anyhow, before 
the squire, who lag’d a little, bawl'd out, 
“Stop, Simon, stop!”’ 

“Why, what the duce is the matter now?” 
says I, 

“Simon, says he, “don't you feel a grain 
dryish?” 

“If I don't,” says I, “may be bil’d into 
apple sarse.’’ 

*“Well,”’ says he, “take another horn of the 
ginuine—it will sarve to strengthen the in- 
ner man.”’ 

“After you is manners,” says I. Upon 
that the squire took a sip or 80; he did’nt 
liquerize much, cause he said he'd signed 
-_— pledge, and then he shuk it us he did be- 
ore. 


“Well, there was no mistake when he 
thought I was dryish. Tne momentthat ere 
liquer struck my tongue you might have 
heard it guggle, 6, like a gallon jug at 
4 raising—it wasa tickler I tell you. 

Now I had always had an ideathat nobody 
could tell ine nothing about Snagville, see- 
ing I'd been over ita hundred tiines; and 
I'd have bet a whole dollar to a sheet of 
gingerbread that the whole towa was as flat | 
a8 a pancake. 

But soine how, when he started arter this | 
last swig that I’ve been telling of, the 
ground seeined to peske 
sometimes I found uyself 
Standin 





Bat what bother'd me the bestermost was | 


uneven, and | 


I did; and sothe next time he come up 
into our section I kind a hinted about it. 
But he was another guess sort of a nan this 
time, I tell you. 

Ile was rigg’d all out in superfines, gold 
watch, breast-pin, and ruffles, and scented 
up tor all the world like a dandy. 

When I stuck out ny hand he kind a 
draw’d back, and stared like a stuck pig— 
’twas as much asto say, who are you, by 
the hoky. 

And when marm set on the pan dowdy 
that he used to like so,says he, ‘toss that ere 
inco the swill pail, and surve up a fry candy 
de fox,’’ (fricandeau de vaux.) 

“Fry candy and what?” says marm ; 
“you nasty creature you.” 7 

“Squire,” says I, “if youn mean our old 
fox that’s chained in the barn-yard, you'll 
be as gaunt asa weazel before be touches 

your jaws, anyhow.” 

“You be hang’d,” says he, “I can lick a 
dozen of ye.” 

Upon that I was putty well ril’d Itell you. 
“Lick ine," says J. “Why the chap don't 
stand in your shoes that’s upto that game. 
And as for that matter I’1l bet a whole five 
dollar bill that the old tox, upon a fair pull, 
will jerk your carcase a couple of rods any 
day.” 

*“Done,’’ says he, 

“Done,” says 1; “so plank the rhino, and 
we'll try it this arternoon.’ 

Well, jest back of our tatar field there 
was an wighty big mud hole—and as our 





hogs used to go and snooze there, if it wa'nt 
stutnpy tay I be bil'd into sarse. 

On tho north side we'd clean'd upa piece, | 
and got it putty well into grass. 

But ‘tother side bad all run up into | 
alders. 

Well, at the time fix’d upon we all went 
down to this grass ground by the mud hole. | 
There was dad and marm, and the squire, | 
and those of the Portland gentry that he d 

helping so. 
There eauire,” says I; “there's the cre- | 
turall ready, and be’* up to chalk I tell | 
WA nd there he was sure enuf; for I’d been 
down before and fix’d him ‘wther side of 


the mud hole right by the alders, and there | 
rought up ali | I'd bitch’d hii toa rope which streteh’d 


clean across to the graes ground. 
“Well, when they, the fox they all 


—_ 





began to titter like mad—all but the 
Saietan te taand ten eicneea 
to one gues 
would have slink’d out of it hadn’t been for 
al dollara. . 
re," Rav I, ‘are ready ” 

“Ready,” says be. And then he bustled 
up and grabb’ one end of the rope. 

. " I, “fair play's a jewel. Gest 
let ine take a turn of that rope round your 
su cause why, if the fox gets the up- 
per hand you'll let go and won't we the 
mark,”’ 

“Tie and be hang’d,” he. 

Weill, now least 1 should lose the five dol- 
lars, I ht I'd fasten the fox’to the mid- 
die of the rope, and “tother end on it I had 
carried in among the alders, where I 
had stow'd away "Siah Prescott, Jim Smith, 
and our David. 

The whole thing was cut and dried com- 
pletely one hour or two before, when I 
drill'd ‘em pretty considerably. 

Says I, “boys hug the airth and lay close 
when you hear us coming on to the 
ground; and when I screarn ‘strain out, ‘then 
gerk like all nater.” 

“Squire Parkins,” 
ready ?’’ 

“Ready,” save he. 

Upon that I let fall my under jaw, and 
says I, ‘tox strain out,strain out like + | 
airthquakes;" and the u.omentI scream’ 
it, if the tarnal cretur didn't scratch for the 
alder stump may I be bil’d into apple 


RUre, 

At the very first gerk the squire pitch'd 
to the very aldge of the mud Hole—and the 
way he tugg’d and jain'd his heels into that 
soft clay was a caut 1 tell you. But it 
wouldn't do no how, 

The second werk draw'd him right out of 
his boots, and losing bis balance, he fell 
splash, ruities and all, right into the very 
core on't. 

I’ve seed some big eyes in my day, but I 
never seed an out like the squire’s, as 
he Jook’d kind a sideling at us whiiesplasb- 
og even oat mud hole. 

ow furhe got before he brought up 
’mong the alder I can't aay; for dad andi 
marm, andthe Portland chaps, fell right 
down they haw, haw'd 80; and as tor 
myself, if I didn't make tracks may I be 
bil'd into apple sarse. 
ee ee - . 

THE NEWER ANITHMETIC.—A bank has 
$74,420 in ite vaults. The cashier gets away 
with $60,382, and the bank setiles with him 
for two-thirds. How much is the bank 
ahead, and what will the poor cashier do if 
next winter happens to be a hard one ? 

A house iter consuines forty-eight 
ininutes in lighting his pipe; fifty-five min- 
utes in telling stories: twenty-two in wateh- 
ing a kitchen-girl; thirty-six minutes in 
binding up a sore finger, and quits work 
nine minutes before 6. How much time did 
he beat his employer oat of, and how long 
will it take him to work hirnself to death ? 

A boy who is sent on an errand stops to 
watch three dogs, plays marbles with four 
boys, climbs two shade trees, takes a short 
ride on a velocipede, makes up faces at three 
girls, and sits on a luimmber-pile for fifteen 
ininutes to help another boy learn tosmoke. 
What did he get when jhe got home, and 
how long did it take him to minake his mother 
believe that he had come in two minutes 
ahead of chain lightning ? 

A certain grocer, whose scales only va 
fifteen ounces to the pound,sells 320 pounds 
of various goods every twelve hours. Find 
what he gains weekly, and alter you have 
fizured it up do your trading with some 
other house. 

A lady desires to divide five sunflowers 
among six girls so that each girl can wear 
one to the party. Hlow can she do it with- 
out cutting one of the girls in two? 

At one of Eli Perkins’ lectures in Ohio in 
a hall seating 820 people one-thirtieth of the 
reats were jainmed full of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. Find the number of seats which 


uire. 


says I, “are you 


didn’t admire worth a went; also explain | 


how far Eli traveled by Foot & Waiker's 
line next day. 

A dog starts out to overtake acat. She has 
seventy feet the start and knows that he 


means business. At the end of overy rod | 


she slips back two inches and he gains four 
inches. How far must ho leg it to overtake 
her and hush her yoow!]s forever ? 

Three sticks of stove-wood weighing five 
and a half pounds bend a boy's back four 
inches out of plumb. How many additional 
sticks will it take to make his chin touch 
his knees ? 

A woman calls at thirteen different dry 

’ stores, walks a distance of three 
niles, enters three millinery shops, halts 
before seven show windows, calls upon two 
ewelers,an( takes the car for hoine,caleulat- 
ton to freeze the human hyena wit doesn't 
vacate his seat for her the instant she gets 
her nose inside the door. Find out how 
many—? Come to think of it, you've found 
itall when she drops down without a “thank 
you.”’ M. QUAD. 
i ~ 

Trae Middletown Press says thata ladyon 
Monhagen avenue extracted from her ear 
with a pina watermelon seed which had 
been there thirty-years. She intends to 

slant the seed to see if it will gaow. 
ady's experience has not been In accordanee 
with the ree>gnized code, altbough we can- 
not butadmire the devotion to truth dis- 
layed by onr enterprising contemporary. 
fs rights the seed should have grown to be 
a healthy melon, and remained inthe lady's 
head untit the melancholy end had come. 
Ee 

Tne Poet's Lot.—‘“I never complained 
of my condition,” says the Persian 
Sadi, “but once, when my feet were bare, 


and I had nothing to buy shves; but I met 


ainan without feet, and becaine contented 


| with my low.” 


This 





TAke CasToR-O1L AND WOT TastE IT.— 


Tootnacuzs Drors.— Powdered guin 
camphor, one ownes; éhloral hydrate, one 
wood — mall then gauge App lo 

inortar un ° 
the cavity on a small ot coco ee 


Sortanine Putry.—A good 
method to soften and remove hard : 
Dissolve potash in water, and add or 


fresh lime. After atime pour off the clear 
uld and bottle for use. Moistened. with 


th uickly softens. It should be 
added thas the fresir lune taken tie 
intensely caustic, and it should be 

the fingers. 4 


Hare Fattrne Ovr.—A protiinens ] 
— pb mys he has he 
following su lly for falling hair 
fevers; Zinci sal 10 grains;. 


_ 2 ; 

ounce; bay frum, %- ag 
ounces; water, 2 ounces. Mix. brush- 
ed or rubbed into the scalp with much gen- 
tle shampooing. 

Corres aND MILK Starns.—A leadin 
industrial journal recommeuds the use 
gyoemiee remove onifee or milk stains. 

silk, woolen or other fabrica is painted 
over with glycerine, then washed with a 
clean linen rag dipped in lukewarin rain- 
wator until clean. It is afterwards preaned 
on the wrong side lee mg warin 
iron as as it seeins dain 10 most 
delicate are u y this treat- 
ment. 

Rupaser Rixos.—When rubber ringsare 
used for steam, gas and other pi the fol- 
lowing cement can he exnployed t revent 
any escape: Kosin is pul and mixed 
with ten times its weight in ammonia, A 
viscous mass ts obtained, which liquefies by 
itnelt after three or four weeks. in mane 
adheres very well to caoutchousc, as also to 
iron or w and when the ainmonia vola- 
tilizes the cement hardens and becoines un- 
permeable to gases and Iiquids, 

oe 


Farm and lbarden. 
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LEATHER AND METAL.—To cement leat 
er to metal : Wash the metal with hot gela- 
tine; steep the leather in an infusion of nut- 
gulls (bot), and bring the two together. 

Tue Guvun-Worm.—Of the grub-worm 
that destroys strawberry plants sometimes, 
it is sald by sowing salt treely now—aay two 
or three barrels to the acre—aund in spring 
plowing and harrowing well and setting 
a, that a will disturb the plants 

ut very ittle. ’ 











Pouttry.—A breeder of poultry $ 
“Every spring I procure a quantity of cedar 
boughs and scatter thei plentifully in and 
around the hen house. This is all that is 
necessary, as the odor of cedar keeps away 
lice. The remedy is cheap, slinple and ef- 
fective, and is worth trying." 

Couic in SiuKer.—The following ‘is re- 
commended as a cure for colic or stretches 
in sheep: One-half pint of lard to which 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of cayenne pep- 
per has been added, The attacks can ab 
ways be prevented, however, by giving a 
feeding of potatoes or turnips every day. 

Fat ANIMALS.— Breeders have noticed 
thut a remarkable development of the ten- 
dency to lay on fat is usually accompanied 
by a delicacy of constitution, a diminished 
secretion of milk anda loss of fecundity. 
Very fatanimals are not likely to be good 
breeders; in fact, tho excessive pe 

of fat is incompatible with a high develoj- 
ment of the productive powers. 
Percies.—In arranging perches for fowls 
allow six inches foreach bird. The perch 
| should not be a high when there is no 
| space for the birds to fly down with a gra 
dual swoop, as is natural w them when 
| roosting in open places, Three feet from 
ithe ground in confined places, is high 
enough. The perch should be far enough 
from the back wall to keep the tal! plumage 
clear. 

Premium Butter.—A successful farmer 
describes his method of inaking premiuin 
butter as follows: The milk ix set in tin 

ans and the cream taken off when the milk 
was soured, When churned, the buttermilk 
is thoroughly worked out and the batter 
salted to taste. The next morning the but- 
ter is worked again and weighed into pound 
balins, 

VERRBENAS.—To grow verbenas success 
fully, plant them in beds cut in the turf. 
Chop the tarf well, and, thoroughiv mix 
with it a good share of well-<lecon posed 
stable inanure. Neveron any account plant 
| verbenas in old and worn-out garden soft, 
| as they wili inostassuredly fail. Givethem 
| achange of soil cach season, as they do 
not thrive well two years in the same 
bed. Asa house plant the verbena is not a 
| success. 
| Tae BLoom or FLoweRrs.—No plant can 
continue in bloom if nature is permitted w 
| do ber work completely, for the guing to 
| seed exhausts the energies of anv subject, 
and stops everything else. Hy custantiv 
removing decayed fl »wers beture usced pod 
can swell, the growth of the plant and the 
| continued developmnent of new bads and 
| flowers open the new growth are matters ot 
course. Itis only necessary W cut away 





the deed flowers, and the seafon of bloow 


, Will be prolonged. | 


Scientific and Useful. 
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Terms, Without Premium: 
92.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
whieh incledes the psyment of the Pustaga euby 


Two Copies GMO FOOT... 1.6.60 --ccceccreeeeceeeerees 300 
Three copies One ear............sseecceseeeee .- 6@ 
Four copies one year... ....---..-seecceceveceessees 6 
Five Gopies OMe year... ...---.ceceesececeeccceseees sm 
Ten copies une year wo 
Twenty copies one year............-6..ccceee 3 0 


@@ An extra copy free to a person getting upaciud 
ef five or more. Additions may be made to clube at 
any time during theyea at the same rate. 

New subscriptions can cammence at any time dar- 


img the year. 


Presenting the Bride! 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT OUR 
NEW PREMIUM, “PRESENTING THE 
BRIDE” IS ONLY OFFERED TO THOSE 
WHO SEND @ FOR A YEAR'S SUB 
SCRIPTION AND FIVE THREE-CENT 
STAMPS TO PAY POSTAGE AND PACK- 
ING ON PREMIUM. 

} Olub subscribers must also pay as above 
to be eutitied to this Premium. 

Tne Premium cannot be purchased by 
iteelf; it can only be obtained In eonnection 
with Taz Post. Ouly one premium wil! 
be sent with each subscription. Where a 
second premium ie desired, another sub- 
sorption will have to be sent. 





Change ef Address. 
@ubscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postofice as well as their 
present address, 


' Hew to Rembh 

Payment for Tux Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checka, or Drafts, When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
tatered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing ¢0 receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


' Te Correspondents 
In every ease send us your full name and address 
if you wish an answer. If the information desired ws 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
Address all betters to 
FME SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
(Leck Box 4.) 726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
—— = Se ~ 
SATURDAY EVERING, MAY 6G, 1862. 
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BMUOKT STORIES. 

LADIES’ DEPaRTMEXT—Notes, Queries and Fire- 
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SOMETHING TO SAY. 


something which,in our day, must be classed 
among the ‘‘ost arts."’ In thie age, when 
everybody who has anything to say rushes 
into print, and the newspapers keep us in- 
formed of all that is going on, important or 
unimportant, there is neither the stimulus 
nor the material for that claborate talk which 
once graced the table. It is not necessary, 
however, that one should be a great man in 
order to be a good talker, and for the ordi- 
nary commerce of social intercourse we do 
not want doubloonsor heavy ingots as a 
mediom of exchange. Conversation may 
be instructive when it is not profound, and 
it may be pleasing and profitable, as a relief 
from toil, when it is neither profound nor 
pecuharly instructive. 

A good talker wil) adapt himself to the 
company. He will avoid such topics as are 
Mkely to excite wrath and opposition. He 
wil] abstein from all inquiries and allusions 
which are likely to wound the feelings of 
his auditors., He will never assume an air 
ef intellectual superiority, and talk philoso- 





phy to plain people, or indulge in learned 
references which they cannot be supposed 
to understand. The moment s mah begins 
to talk for effect—or, as the common phrase 
ia, to “show off'’—he becomes a nuisance. 
A good talker will give to others an oppor- 
tunity for a fair share in conversation. The 
man who says comparatively little, but man- 
ages to set everybody else to talking pleas 
antly, is the sort of a person we like. It is 
said of certain men and women ‘They do 
not seem to have mach humor of their own, 
but they have a singular gift im brightening 
the wits of others." Such persons are sure 
to be in demand. 

Good talk must be, in a great degree, 
spontaneous. It is not easy to get interested 
in a conversation that is undertaken merely 
to pass away the time—es, for instance, 
when you are waiting for the train to start, 
or for some friend to arrive who has been 
belated. 

A good talker is one who knows when to 
stop. When he has had his say, and every- 
body has accepted it, he docs not think it 
incumbent upon him to go back where he 
began and say it all over again, with a few 
variations. 

We do not mean to condemn, in general, 
what is called egotistic talk. When a maz 
has done anything that is worth doing, we 
like to hear him him tell how he did it, and 
what were the obstructions that he over- 
came, and how he managed to overcome 
them. A man’s own adventures may be 
the most interesting thing he can inform us 
of. 

A really good talker is a great blessing4in 
any community, and ought to be prized ac- 
cordingly. It elevates your spirits to be 
told that you are about to meet sucha man; 
you are sure that everything will go off 
well. He will make even his nonsense edi- 
fying—that 1s, What wooden-headed people 
call nonsense. Many a sharp truth is car- 
ried to the mark on the point of a very fan- 
tastic arrow. 

There are many people a good deal too 
fond of hearing their own voices, and they, 
of course, talk an infinite amount of nothing. 
But to be certain that our talk will be ac- 
ceptable, we should never speak unless we 
have something to say. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 





Ir is proposed in Portland, Me., to give 
the children of the public schools a lon- 
ger summer vacation than they have hith- 
erto enjoyed. Three months is the period 
fixed upon. 

Tue St. Louis Medical Society has been 
considering the question of so amending 
their code as to permit consultation with 
homaopaths. The majority of a committee 
reported that the change ought to be made 
soon, but not just yet, and the minority 
favored immediate action. 

Tux consumption of horse-meat in Paris 
is growing steadily, and has already reached 
what would be considered as rather huge 
proportions in this country. The report for 
last year shows that nine thousand horses 
were served up in different siyles in that 
city. There are now forty shops where 
nothing but horse-meat is sold. 


A DOZEN yearsago the late Mr. Long- 
fellow wrote toa young student, who had 


Seen te teen ‘Gecdeeed to be asked him for a rule which might serve as a 


guide in writing: ‘It is difficult to give 
advice, even when we know persons and 
positions. With strangers it is impossible. 
I can only say in general terms: Be yourself; 
work out your own individuality.” 

Whaat is considered an achievement in 
the artificial cultivation of food fish, was the 
capture of an ecl a short time ago on 
the eastern shore of San Francisco bay. 
It is the first one ever caught in California, 
and is the result of a plant made by the 
California Fish Commissioners. The speci- 
men captured measured three feet in length. 


Tue Atlanta Constitution is urging the 
introduction of pennies in the South, and 
suggests that it might be effected by an or- 
der from the Railroad Commission requir- 
ing the railroad companies of that State to 
charge exactly three centa a mile, and to 
give exact change. This plan, it says, 
would carry the pennies not only to the 
chief towns of the state, but into every 





other part of it, and keep them in circula- 
tion. Georgia would in that way become 
the ploneerins reform that would soon 
sweep over the whole South. 


Many Americans, Germans and English, 
with a few Russians, have opened the pil- 
grim season to Jerusalem. Monday of last 
week was the day when men, women and 
children plunge into the River Jordan, the 
bathing places of the Latins and the Greeks 
being placed far apart so as to prevent quar- 
rels. One writer eays that the bathing is 
done “‘regardless of appearances.” 


DRUNKENNESS among women in New 
York has become so common as to attract 
attention to “high’’ as well as ‘Jow’’ life. 
The number of women arrested for drunk- 
ennesss and disorderly conduct is greater 
now than at any time known to police an- 
nals in that city; while the intemperate hab- 
its of women in the higher ranges of so- 
ciety is deplored and feared by all people of 
refined sensibility. 

The members of the Boston Photographic 
Association make but little progress towards 
adopting a uniform rule about the number 
of sittings to give without extra charge in 
cases where the dissatistaction does not 
arise from any fault of the photographer. 
The notions of some fussy sitters are very 
trying to the operators, and there is no 
good reason why they should not establish 
a bound where their patience shall cease 
to be s virtue. 

GrmnastTic teaching in schools now being 
obligatory in France, all the elementary 
schools have been provided with a manual 
designed for boys and girls respectively. 
Apparatus has been presented to all schools 
applying for it; since 1879 more than 600 
diplomas of professor of gymnastics have 
been granted; and even the most modest 
primary schools have had a number of 
guns placed at the disposal of the boys for 
practice in shooting—a preparation for their 
future military service. 


GERMAN undertakers do not exbibit their 
wares, as is the custom in America. Coffins 
are made by them to order when wanted. 
This custom prevails throughout the Euro- 
pean Continent; it is only in large cities that 
any stock of the commodity is kept on 
hand, andthen in an unobtrusive fashion. 
A few years ago an enterprising undertaker 
in Basel, Switzerland, started business in 
the American style, and put a couple of 
smal] coffins in his window. Crowds gath- 
ered to stare at the unwonted sight, and be- 
fore the end of the week the police gave 
notice to the shop-keeper that ‘‘the un- 
seemly exhibition’’ must cease. 

In speaking of the lack of minor accom- 
modations of railway travel in England, as 
compared with the comfort of that kind 
furnished in some other countries, a leading 
English paper says: ‘‘In affording minor 
points ot comfort, in facilitating the ameni- 
ties of travel, in incucing people not merely 
to leave home but to travel further, our di 
rectors have much to learn. They have to 
learn that it is wisdom to adopt the im- 
provements of their neighbors, that it is 
folly to be rigid in trifles, and unaccommo- 
dating in those smaller graces and charities 
which convert a railway journey from an 
evil into a pleasure. Red tape is more ven- 
erable than useful, but it never looks to 
such little advantage as when it festoons a 
locomotive."’ 


Money will buy a great many things, but 
it will not buy what makes a gentleman. If 
you have money, you can buy clothes, but 
hat, coat, pants and boots do not make the 
gentleman. They make a fop, and occa- 
sionally come near making a fool. Money 
will buy dogs and horses, but how many 
dogs and horses do you think it will take to 
make a gentleman? Let no boy, therefore, 
think he isto bea man by the clothes he 
wears, the horse he rides, the stick he car- 
ries, the dog that trots after him, the house 
he lives in, or the money he spends. Not 
one of these things does it—and yet every 
boy may be a gentleman. He may wear an 
old hat, cheap clothes, and spend but but 
little money, and still be a gentleman. 


Tux Duke of Bedford is the largest holder 
of confiscated church property, which the 
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to have replied to the remonstrances 
rejected nuns, “Go spin, you jades, 
spin '—sucocveded his uncle, and he, 

childless. The late Duke of Portland, 
next largest owner of church lands 
Duke of Bedford, was one of four 
who all died childless, and is succeeded 
a first cousin’s son, at present unmarried. 
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variably given by cochineal. The mos 
dangerous colors are yellow and orange. 
The danger arising from the use of colored 
sweetmeats may be avoided by a prohibition 
on the part of parents of every painted or 
colored substance made in sugar, but even 
then their children may not be safe. While 
sweetmeats are largely adulterated with 
chalk, pipe clay, plaster of Paris, starch,and 
though these substances are not 

the effect on delicate children is not bene- 
ficial, Such dangers are obviated in Ee- 
rope by the care of Government. In France 
the Minister of Agriculture and “Com. 
merce directs that the prefect of each town 
shall carry out the rules of scientific men. 
Similar rules were adopted in Germany as 
early as the seventeenth century. 


NaPues is the largest city in Italy—near 
ly twice as large as any other — within 
50,000 of Chicago, writes a corres 
pondent ; and this dense multitude live and 
move and have their being in huddling 
hives, from which they swarm like bees. 
This is believed to be their only resem- 
blance to bees. They are as lazy as they 
are dirty. A Neapolitan’s idea of heaven 
is to sit on a driver’s seat and crack the 
whip over the head of a gothic horse. He 
seldom strikes the horse, but striking the 
whip is a special accomplishment of Naples, 
as mosaics are of Florence. In only two 
things have I ever seen a Neapolitan die 
play any vigor—cracking his whip and 
seratching his back. Dirty |!—The Neapoli- 
tan is the dirtiest living creature. Nine- 
tenths of the people on the streets look as 
if they had worn their clothes for year, 
and expected to wear them without wash- 
ing until they drop off. They are generally 
of some hempen stuff or tow cloth, once 
white. One garment seems to be consid- 
ered enough, and two superfluous. 


Or all substances apparently the least 
likely to be used in the construction of 8 
fire-proof building, cotton would perhaps 
take the first rank, and paper the second; 
and yet both these materials, says the & 
dustrial World, are actually being employed 
for the purpose indicated, and their use will 
probably extend. A preparation called 
celluloid, in which potton is a leading in 
gredient, has been used of late as 2 substi 
tute for ivory in the manufacture of such 
articles as billiard-balls and paper-cutters; 
and now a Sanadan manufacturer has in- 
vented a process by which compressed cot 
ton may be used not merely for doors and 
window frames, but for the whole facade of 
large buildings. The enormous and ia- 
creasing demand for paper for its normal 
uses as a printing and writing material, pre 
vents the extended use of papier-mache 
a building material, for which it is so well 
suited in so many ways; but the production 
of cotton is practically unlimited, and there 
seems to be a large field available for i 
use in its new capacity as a substitute for 
bricks—or at least plaster—and wood. 


pressed, it can be made perfectly fire- 
and as hard as stone, absolutely sir snd 
damp proof; and s material is thus produced 
admirably adapted for the lining—internal 
and external—of buildings of which 
shell may or may not be constructed 


other material, while it easily lends itself © 


decorative purposes. 
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MANY YEARS 460. 
——_—_— 
BY Cc. 4. DARA. 

By the lake beyoud the meadow, 
‘Where the lilies blow. 

asthe young moon dipped and 4Grifted 
Her reflected bow, 

Lived and died a dream of beaaty 
Many years ago. 

fomething made the milk-white blossoms 
Even whiter grow; 

Something gave the dying sunset 
An intenser glow, 

And enriched the cup of pleasure 
Filled to overflow. 

Hope was frail aod passion fleeting: 


It is often 60 ¢ 
Visions born of golden sunsets 


With the sunsets go; 

To have loved is to have suffered 
Martyrdom below. 

By the lake beyond the meadow, 
Where the lilies blow, 

Ob | the glory there that perished 
None shall ever know, 

Where a human beart was broken, 
Many years ago. 


The Two Shadows. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 
AAD just come down tospend a couple 
of wh at Seafield, a wateri 


place 
on the south coast, which wae rapidly 
springing into fashion. My lodgings were 








very comfortable, Sad though not exactly | 


facing the sea, still ] could catch a glimpse 
of it irom my windows, 

But in winter time it looks chill and 
dreary; and when the keen winds are lash- 
ing it into fury, and driving its icy-cold 
foain upon the land, a little distance al- 
ways lends an additional enchantment to 
the view. 

I was only a solitary old bachelor—a 
waaderer on the face of the without 
hith or kin; with no one to care ut me. 
Jolly and free some of my friends often 
described ny existence ;, exceedingly lone- 
ly I often thought it. 

The world is fall of mirth and laughter, 
but it is also full of mockery; and there 
were times when its gaivty and excitement 
began to pall; when, in the solitude of my 
own rooms—ray, even amidst the busile of 
the ball room—an intense craving for hu- 
man sy inpathy, fora fellow-soul with whom 
w freely communicate, used to take an over- 
powering hoid upon me, 

I was getting old—that was the truth of 
the matter; and longed to exchange the 
ceaseless whirl of dissipation for the peace 
and comfort of a quiet home, It was in this 
— ny ss at — + aitting bain 

n my first ev re, the 
open wiadow—ibe the air, though cool and 
refreshing, was not chilly—I happened to 
glance across at the house ——— 

-—. 
I 


It was alinost entirely in for one 
room only was lighted u ooked, 
there fell upon the blind a ow—only a 
snadow, yet sufficiently clearly defined to 
show that it belonged to a tall and graceful 
woman; and in my j m I thought 
Icould distinguish her features; at an 

me I made up inind that she was beauti- 
ul. 

Some time the shadow stood there still 
a8 oe ae ase the ~ yee were 
ra and pr tig nst the eyes, 
as if in pond wy Then it Y aTahed. 

Yet again and again during the course of 
the evening did it come and r.. My curi- 
osity was uroused, and I sat there watching 
that white blind, through which a few rays 
of light struggled, with an interest so in- 
lense as to be almost painful. 

Who could she be, and what was the 
cause of her sorrow? It was evident that 
she had a history—probably a history full 
of suffering. 

It was very silly of me, but I had begun 
to conceive a strange liking for this un- 
known woman whom I had never even 
seen, 

Many called me an old fool; perhaps the 
were right, for what could be :nore {foo 
than to allow one whom it was scarcely pos- 
sible that I should ever know, to exercise 
such an extraordinary fascination over my 


mind. 


In a moment I reeognised those thril- 
tng cononte and wee Bae Dente ine, 
—— and a et 

was v lovely, 
clearcut features, and her melt 
dark blue eyes; very lovely with her tall’ 


majestic figure, which even , 
mourning of widowhood ow oss bo 


make up my mind was the work of 
&2 instant, and I also 
ticket to Prior! ; procured a first-class 
© was seated in a compartment i 
there was only one other = — 
1y gentleman, evidently from his 
ed and the multitude of his 
ruge and newspapers, for a lengthy 


 Careke 

uly secreting half-e-crown between 

my fingers, I advanced toward the guard, 

and dexterously slipped the coin into the 
outstretched tw receive it. 

ya I icularly wish to travel alone 
with a -friend, an old gentleman 
has " ed himself into our com part- 
aon Can you manage to get him out for 

“I'll see what I can do, sir,”’ he fed 
with a knowing glance; and a smile illum. 
ined his features as he observed my hair, 
which was already 
“Tindionted the uw 

n the unsuspicious old tle- 
man, who had just then iaquiringlt 5 p- 
ped his head out in order to ascertain when 
the train was likely to start. 

The guard rushed up to him excitedly, 
shouting out, ‘Where for, sir?’’ 

“London,” was the meek reply. 

“Gvod gracious! you'll be in Southamp- 
ton before you know where you are! Why 
didn’t you ask whether you were right? 
Get out, sir, at onoe, as we are just off.’ 

Nervously the old gentleman collected 
together his miscellaneous bel ; and 
then, without a sinile, the official gravely 
showed hiin into the next compartinent of 
the same carriage. 

I laughed heartily at the man's cool self- 
assurance, and have often wondered since 
whether the victim of this innocent little 

ke ever awoke to the conscious- 
trick which had been played 
upon him. 


Mrs. Wentworth was reading a book 
when I entered ; and she never even raised 
her eyes to look at me. 

It was evident that she was averse to ob- 
servation, and to have addressed any trivial 
romarks to her would have been an unwar- 
rantable intrusion upon her privacy. Thus 
I was forced to be content with admiring 
her by stealth. 

Meanwhile, the precious moments were 
speeding rapidly away, and yet I had not 
advanced a single step towards acquain- 
tanceship, when fortunately a detached leaf 
~ from her book, and fluttered to my 

eet. 

Picking it up, I handed it to her, with a 
polite litsle speech, which necessitated some 
my on her part, and then the way was 

rly open for conversation. 

Still we could only talk of oc:nmon places, 
and not of the topic in which I bad taken 
such an ardent interest—bherself. 

But as we neared our journey’s end I 

lucked up sufficient cou to say, “I 
Lope you will not think me officiogg; but I 
am only an old fogey, with nothing to oc- 
cupy my time, and if ever I can be of any 
service to you—for I can see you have some 
great sorrow weighing upon your mind—I 
shall be delighted.’’ 

She gave me a sweet and a smile— 
the sinile almost of atrusting child—wbich 
made iny heart beat more quickly, as she 
replied, ‘I am indeed deeply grateful to 
you for your very kind offer. 

“One’s friends are seldoin 60 generous, and 
it is all the more surprising in a complete 
stranger. 1 thank you very much; but you 
can do nothing for me.” 

“TI hope you are not offended with me?” 

Her eyes opened wide with surprise, and 
she ed ine earnestly for a moment be- 
fore she replied : 

“Offended! It is too rarely that I have 
met with kindness to be offended. If you 
have said what few people would, and if, 
as I think, your offer be no empty one | 


ness of t 





Then there floated over towards me the 
words of a ballad which I used to love in | 


iy spring-time, long covered now with 
sere and withered leaves; it was sung with 
such exquisite as, apart froim the 
awakening of old memories, to bring the 
Fe into my eyes, which so long had Leen 

ry. 

hen the song ceased ; she Bape disa 

peared; and a solitary and a saddened oid 
inan was left once nore to his own 
tions, 

Anxiously 1 watched the house during 


the following day, and eagerly I question- | 
ts. 


ed iny landlady as to its oooupan 

From her I learnt that the present tenant 
was a Mrs. Wentworth, a widow, 
who had only recently come to there; 
rod this, she could give me no informa- 

on. 

Day after day passed, and still Mrs. Went- 
worth never left the house—never even ap- 
peared at the window; it was evident that 
attached to her— 





ought to feel pleased.” 
“7 am proud that you have forined such a 
xd opinion of me,” I said, with a slightly 
eightened color even on my weatherbeaten 
cheeks; *‘and I should be glad to deserve 
it. Weare, as you say, only strangers to 
each other. I should Uke to be friends.” 

Again she gazed wonderingly, per a 
waited doubtingly, at me out of her beautiful 
but sad blue eyes. 

It was evident that she bad seen but lit- 
tle of what the world calls Jife—that her 
prospect had been sv overcast by sorrow as 
to have been extremely limited in extent. 


Then she replied, mournfully, “I have no | have dropped the character w 


friends. You are better as « complete 
stranger to me.” 

‘Better for whow?’’ I inquired, anx- 
iously. 

“Better for you, certainly; perhaps,’’ with 
a slight hesitation, *‘better for both.” 

“I hold a different opinion,” I said, 


firmly. ‘You may need a strong arm or 
an active brain some day. May I be your 
friend ?”’ 


“If you really wish,” was the doubting 
response. 

Then the train came to a standstill along: 
side of the platform at Priorly; and as 
helped ber vut, I said, “Remember, I ain 
now 
1 live opposite t» you.” 


She was more sur than ever now. 


prised 
But she burriedly held out her hand to me, 
and said, “Good-bye.” 
Almost before I had time meh yh om 
tleman came upto her. She 


r friend, and ain pear at hand, for | 





; 


and they walkeé alowly out ef the station 
y heart sank within me. I had eome 
to her as alone in the 
| abene, theretore, woe, of afl 
><> te ren the sympathy of a kind 


It — a me pene no doubt; =e war 
terribly grieved angry at it 
other wise—at learn that dase wen he 
who seemed to her as belonging to 


ay = es the unreasonableness of 

my feeling—for love, which had even then 
a fast hold me, is no I 

hated the man with the keenest, 

hatred. 


she did not appear, I gave upall hopeofres- 
ing ber again that day, aad went back to 
Seafield to brood over my inisfortune. 

The next morning, much to my annoy- 
I received a letter, which 
in Lon- 


ance and d 
required my immediate 
don on 8 matter of u it busine®es, 

Thus I started off, not without a re- 
gretful glance at the windows I 
thought I could see a beautiful ead face 
earnestly looking at me. It was probably 
only my fancy, but it served to eheer me on 
my way. 

When my business was concluded, which 
was not till late in the evening, I repaired 
to my rooms in Clubland Place, and, tired 
with the journey, went early to bed, but not 
to sloop for my —— would keep 
wandering back to Mrs. Wentworth. 

No sooner were my eyes closed, than a 
grating sound at the window aroused my at- 
tention. 

The moon was shining brightly, and it 
cast upen the white blind the shadow of a 


man. 

Ignorant, probably, of my unexpected 
return, he was endea to enter, and 
for this purpose was inse a knife be- 
tween sashes, evidently inorder to force 
back the cutch. 

Slipping quietly out of bed, I stole across 
to the —e as he had succeeded in 

ni t. 

He paahod aside the blind, and was about 

to step in, when he su"denly caught sight 


of me. 
The surprise was so great that he missed 
his footing and fell. sere followed a dall 


thud and a groan, and then all was still. 

Not another sound came up from the cold, 
hard flags beneath, and there was never 
even a quiver on that pallid, upturned tace, 
welsh the moon beams mate move ghastly. 

Hastil tting on my ng gown 
dencendad to hie anslatanes by means of the 
ladder carelessly left about by some work- 
men, which he thought would s >rve his 
purpose so udinirably, and which had 
wrought his ruin. 

He lay there perfectly motionless; yes, 
he would lie motionless evermore. Far 
beyond the reach of mortal belp already, 
the burglar had met his death, with no time 
for repentance 

This awful ocourrence gave me a fearful 
shock, which was not lessened by the 
thought that the man had come to a fearful 
end fh the endeavor to do me an injary. 

The inquest detained me several days in 
London, and I was heartily glad when I 
once inore reached my snug little rooms in 
Seafield. 

Some weeks ela without my having 
another opportunity of talking to Mrs. 
Wentworth ; but at ie one evening, to 
iny astonishinent and elight, I observed 
her sitting on one of the benches in front of 
the sea. ; 

She was reading, and did not notice my 
approach. Nervously I walked up to her, 
and seated myself by her side. 

She was slightly paler and thinner than 
when I saw her last, and it was only too evi- 
dent that her grief was wearing her away ; 
stil, she was very lovely as the ——- sun 
cast a mellow light upon her beautiful fea- 
tures. 

She appeared glad to see ine, glad to meet 
her friend eqntn t but I thought of that 
other, and probably dearer one, and felt tar 
froin joyous. 


| 





“Iam delighted to have the pleasure of | 


ineetin ou again, Mrs. Wentworth.” I 
cattatned, warinly, addressing her by 
name. 

“It is very kind of you to say #,'’ she 
murmured ; and then, in a higher vein than 
she had ever displayed before, added, “But 
you have the advan of me in knowing 
iny name, whereas am ignorant 
yours.” 

“Do you care to know it?” I asked, a lit- 
tle ansloust y- 


She gave ine a searching and almost dis- | 


trustful glance as she replied, “A friend 
should not be anonymous; but ep you 


lately assuined in the railway carriage.”’ 
There was a slight tinge of bitternem, al- 


| eaated sagscadt, in ber tones, and I had to 


! 
| 


' 


} 
! 


: 


| rest; ay, by her, even the dull, 





arm, | 


reassure her. 

“J am afraid you are inclined to judge me 
hardly,” I said, earnestly. “I only wish 
you would text the sincerity of my friend- 
ship. My name is John Kichardson, and J 
ain a swlitary vid man." 

A look ot sympathy came into her eyes, 
for she, wo, knew what it was w be lonely 
—she, too, had poe ce ap po _ 
tle of the world, r an 

dead quict 
of the grave would be welcomed. 

A tear trickled down ber cheek as she put 


} 
| 





af 


it was the effect of some sudden 

tion, but she rose, saying rather 
“It is late, Mr. Richardson; I have 

out longer than I intended. I must bid you 
good-bye.” 

“IT ain also going in, and will accom 
you as far as your door,” I replied, in ed 
clsive manner, which there was no 
a ay - 

ut few words were exchanged bet 
us on the way, yet the sweet smile which 
for an instant flickered over her sad featares 
was anample reward. 

As I turned to leave her, she asked, tim- 
am “Did you think my brother was like 
me?’ 

A great weight was lifted from m 
Only her brother, after all. I wont away 
without daring w utter a single other 


ate I fel and 
night t . whiatied 
—_ae of 


it was what she saw in ray thea oF wheter 


F 


a 


My hair wasn becoming scanty, and the 
little that remained to ine was rapidly whit- 
ening ; my lorehead was not so sinooth as 
it used to be, nor iny eyes as bright, por my 
bearing as erect; but my was light 
still, and the new gladness which had ¢n- 
tered it had made ine feel as young again as 
ever. 

It perhaps would have been hard to ac 
count for this gladness, It certainly did 
not arise from any hope which Mra Went- 
wom, aad held out > me, nor could I 
ascribe it to any particu look or smile; 
yet I could not help thinking that she had 
already begun totake an interest in ine— 
an interest which might develop into love. 
~ Yet it was soine days before I saw her 
again, and then a.certain constraint in her 
inanner only tended to foster and augment 
my hopes. 

As this constraint oe ee diminished 
in proportion as it in lh aay = Lay ony 
because a little reserved towards her, 
thus by d learned more of ber \nner 
life than I otherwise could have done. 

Our ne became very trequent—in 
fact, almost n ghtly | bat it was! beto:e 
I ventured to broach the subject which lay 
a — to iny yn ane 

At length, one utifu evening, 
when the sun was bathing the headland fi 
a flood of light and dyelug the fleecy clouds 
a beautiful pinky color; when the yachts, 
with their white sails, were lolling on the 
quiet water; when the ulls were lazily 
curling around in the air ve us; when, 
in short, it was such a time as leads the 
least poetical amongst us to think of love 
and peace, without prelude or explanation I 
asked her to be my wife. 

She shot at ine one startled glance, and 
then buried ber face in her han« 

For atime the silence was broken only 
by the rippling of the waves upon the 
beach or by the plasb of the oars of suine 
distant bout. 

Frightened at the effect of ny words up- 
on her, I anxiously waited for her to 
speak. 

Then, with a sudden outburst of determ- 
ination, she unfolded to ine her history, and 


| revealed all the secreta of her past life. 


Her home had been an eminent un iy 


| one, for her mother had died early, and 


' 


father, who had never entertained any al- 
fection for her or ber brother, had soon 


of | married again. 


Her stepmother was a cruel and harsh 
woman, whe had rendered her exisence 
scarcely endurable. 

Thus, in despair, she had married a hus- 
band whoin she had never cared about. He 
turned cut to be a man of utterly depraved 


ich you #v | habits, and she had long since separated 


from him, 

Fortunately her tmotber’s snail fortune 
had been left to her absolutely, and thas 
ene was in this respect comfurtably off 

Still this man was continually dogging 
her footate incessantly deu — 
money, terrifying her with tbhreata, 


| inaking her life a misery. 


| 


His aseociates were of the very lowest 
type, and there was no crime, however 
great, that be would serupie to comuit. 

She had endeavored to hide herseif in 
Seatie!d ; and her bruther was ng at 


| Priorly, owing t» some information that he 


had received, and which led him to su 
that this man was somewhere in the neigh- 


her suft, white hand in mine for one wmo- | borbood. 


ment, and said, “You, too, are sad; you, al- | 


It was ber brother’s intention to try and 


so, have had your troubles. I ain very sor- | get him eut of the country. 


| ry fur you!” | 
‘aad ce meant it, which ie more than | been lost. He had mysterivusiy disappear- 


most do who say they are sorry. 


, od, and it was 


Some weeks back ail traces of him had 
thet perhaps be had 
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fied in order to escape detection and op | 
tare. 


It wan indeed 6 pute? story. It would 
have been very to 

cirourmstances; but the extreme interest 
whieh for me surrounded aopeine ovn- 


nected with this poor suffering wouan 
made it a hundred-fold inore so. 
heard word she had to may In per- 


I 
fect silence, not daring to give vent to my 
thoughts; only striving to repress iny emo- 
and to moderate my feelin 
hen she had concluded, a nist clouded 
my eyes; and as! stretched out my hand 
to . I aaid, slowly, ‘We shall be friends 
still—friends till death; bound all the 
closer to each other, because we both of us 
have our troubles, and ——''—here my voice 
treinbled, and I paused for an instant—*per- 
hape we have a cominon trouble.” 

did not reply in words, but a sweet, 
anxious smile lingered for awhile upon her 
features, and bid me hope where there was 

ho 


Bo 
Thue I eald to ber, pleadingly, “May I 
in the time to come? Promise me 
only that?” 
itha quick, frightened look, she re- 
piled, “Flush ! it isanin! Wo are friends; 
not try to separate us as such."’ 

She hat taught me a sharp lesson; for 
was not I the tempter, and had she not bid 
me stand aloof? 

Yes, it was a sharp lesson ; and it recalled 
me to inyself. I was afraid lest I inight 
drive her away altogether. 

We parted that evening as friends—to 
meet again only as friends. 


listen to under any | boniar manners, and 


| 


| 








That night as the shalow, which I now | 


knew so well, fell upon the blind opposite, 
the thought of that other slindow occurred 
to ine. enan idea—nay, almost a con- 
viction—fashed into my mind that there 
was a connection between the two. 

I could not rest until I had written to her 
a full description of the nan who had died 
in that awful manner. 

Before long, the reply carne back that it 
red to be the saine. Inquiries: #.on 
ed that the police hada photograph of 

this inan, who hud been a well-known criim- 
inal; it was speedily procured. 

There was no doubt about the matter 
now. She was iree, and had been free for 
many months. 

The rest is soon told. It is only the old, 
old story; but it is, nevertheless, a picture 
of sunshine. 

We are happy now together; and the 
pale, aad face hax cast aside its pallor and 
sadness, and has become bright and cheer- 


l. 

The oonfirined old bachelor, though old 
and rather shaky, is a contented husband 
and father; and the house is tull—some- 
times a little too full—of the ringing laugh- 
ter of merry children. 


‘Lily’s Lovers. 


BY LYDIA GODDARD. 








comeliness or grace, John Hollaway 


SOLITARY figure, with few lines of 
A , looking oft 
uu 


wat upon the mealow 

w the distance. Suddenly 
volee broke the silence, 

“Mr. Hollaway, please let me take down 
the bars. I’min a hurry, and came the 
shortest way.” 

The young man started ; he had not heard 
her approach, and there beside bim stood 
the very object of his thoughts, 

Lily Lawrence, the prettiest girl—so the 
popular verdict ran—in all the country 
round. A flush rosé io John’s sun-brown- 
ed face as he quickly rose and began to take 
down the bars, 

“Out for a walk, Miss Lily?” 

“Yous,” very briefly. 

“So you are fond of quiet strolls? 
tow."’ 

Liiy drew herself up, and looked at the 
presuinptuous apcaker. 

*Really, Mr. Hollaway, I don’t see what 
it is to you-—”’ 

Then she aeagges. She did not mean t» 
be rude, but truly, she thought to herself.’ 

“He must be intensely stupid not to know 
bow utterly indifferent I am to him.” 

But John was not stupid. He under- 
stood the unfinished sentence, and as he 


I am, 


fancied his gay, de- 
is entertaining con- 
vermation, and like many another young 
irl, had un to take for true, heart-deep 
ove that liking which we all have for 
things pleasant to the sight. 

And so she shook off ber reproachiul 
feelings, and went into the house. 

“Why, mother, dear, what is the matter? 
Crying, and I out enjoying myself. Tell 
ine, what is it, dear? Let ime share your 
trouble."’ 

Mra. Lawrence lifted a tace, smiling 
through her tears. 

“Yes, crying, Lily, wo but not from 
grief. Bit down here beside me, and let 
ine show you what a load has been lifted 
from my mind this mortiing. Lily, I did 
not tell you, but soine timeago Mr. Burton, 
the lawyer, came to ine and informed me 
that the holder of the mo on our 
hoine was in need of money, and intended 
to foreclose, unless the mort were paid 
in full when he should demand it. 

“Now, child, you know whatatrouble has 
been weighing upon me, for I knew that it 
would be i:mpossible for ine to raise the suin 
necessary, and that we must leave the dear 
old home that we have loved so well. And 
now, this very morning, Mr. Burton caine 
and told me that a kind friend, hearing of 
the intended foreclosure, has paid the 
amount in full,’ 

“Who is it that bas helped you, mo- 
ther ?”’ 

That's the strangest part of it, Lily. Mr. 
Burton said he had strictl 
tell inethe name of my 
t» whotn it can be I have no idea,’’ 

But though she did not sa 
und when later, in her usual impulsive way, 


But be hed, and Lil 





| 


wus that she had been so rude to him, and | 
then asked him frankly whether he was not | 


the kind friend who had ooine 80 oppor- 
tuncly to her mother’s relief, his manner 
contirmed her suspicions, 


It is said that “gratitude is neighbor to 


love,” and whether that be true or not, it is 


| certain that froin that timethe manty young 


furtiner was often in Lily’s thoughts, while 
Richard Blake was just as steadily losing 
ground, But John, of course, did not know 
it. Iie was not one to wear his heart upon 
his sleeve, and at length, after a hard strug- 
gle, had decided to abandon his hopeless 
suit and leave the field to that rival who ev- 
ideutly was the favored one, Lily noticed 
the difference; but, woiman-like, she did 
not appear to care, and so the months went 


' by much the same, until at length the crisis 


| 
| 
' 


an imperious | 


caine, 

The village in which our heroine lived 
was just On the shores ot a little bay, and 
muiny were the pleasure parties that enjoy- 
ed a trip over its lipid waters. 

One aiternoon, Richard Blake, obtaining 
Mrs. Lawrence's consent, invited Lily to 
take asail. 


When they reached the beach, who should | 


be waiting in readiness to manage the boat 
but John Hollaway, 

“Hallo, Hollaway, are you turning into 
boutinan ?”’ exclaimed Blake, in astonish- 
nent. > 

Lilting hiscap to Lily, John answered, 
“Not exactly; but Joe came to me in great 
distress, saying he did not feel well enough 


‘to go out, but had promised net to disap- 


point you, und knowing I could manage a 
bout he wsked ino to take his piace. Joe 
has done ine nunay a good turn, and so I 
coull not refuse him,’ he added, wrong- 
fully interpreting the little flush that had 
risen in Lily's face us she listened; ‘and he 
said, too, that it was your sister who was to 
be your companion. Else 1 should not 
have come; 1 would not for the world be a 


 inar-sport.”’ 


The bitterness in his tone touched a like 
chord in Lily's heart. For some little time 
back she had been slowly but surely learn- 
ing a lesson—the ditference between. real 


| worlbhand mere glitter; and now her heart 


/ completely her conduct 


j 
| 


sunk as shoe saw, or ey oe sie saw, how 
nad driven all af- 
fection towards ber from John’s mind, and 


| that se had foolishly thrown uway herown 


drew back without another word to let her | 


Lily suw thathe did, and a shaime- 
coinpunctious look stole into her 
eyen. 

Lily walked slowly along the road, half 
determined to turn back and apologize for 
ber rudeness, until a turn brought her face 
to face with someone whose handsome eyes 
met her own with such a glad weloome that 
all other thoughts were for the time driven 
completely away. 

Tt was Richard Blake, the most admired 
and courted young man in the village. 

“Ah, afternoon, Miss Lawrence ! 
was hoping I would meet vou." 





And the wavy black locks was bared to | 
the breeze as Richard courteously lifted his | ing over him again stronger than ever be- 


hat and walked on beside her. 
What a contrast to John Hollaway. 


When Lily's home was reached, and with | 


another graceful bow Richard had left her 
she did not go directly Into the house, but 
lingered awhile among the flowers that 
filled their little waren. Her thoughts 
were busy. knew that she had 


behaved Sery ankindly to her old friend, 
and her memory went back to the first time 


i 


happiness, 

“Woll, Hollaway, I'm sure I'in much 
obliged. It's very kind of you,” was 
Blake's reply. 

And the two young men soon had the 
littie craft in readiness for its fair freight. 

Blake had seen John’s liking for ‘Lily, 
but his vanity had not been alarmed; he 
knew by see pa the power of his dark 
eyes, and Lily Lawrence was like any other 
young lady if she were ten times prettier. 
So he reasoned. 

They floated lightly over the blue water, 


promised not te? | peril the poe blessing of his 

nelactor, and as | ! 

| on with pale, scowling face, compreh -nded 

80, Lily had; | 
| phetic when he had said, “Your chance will 

she had told Jolin llollaway how sorry she | 





anchoring after awhile under a bluff, and | 


dropping their lines to fish. Lily chatted 


pally in ber own fascinating way, und never | 
’ 


ad she seemed more lovely in Richard 


I | Blake's eyes, while poor John, who had 


thought of late that he had driven her iin- 


from his mind, felt the old charm creep- | 


fore; but he hid bis pain manfully and 
ket his part in the lively conversation. 
ine crept on, and just asthey decided 
on returning, to their dismay the heavens 
suddenly clouded over, and a peal of thun- 
der brought them to their feet in alarm. 


| Squalls were not common upon the bay, 


but one was evidently now upon thei, and 
Joln saw the great danger. 
A moment, and they were dashing at a 


ehe trad met him. It was at a pic-nic, and | mad rate over the waves, while overbead 


she had fallen and sprained her ankle. 

She remembered how the great fellow, so 
much than his mates, had persisted 
in carrying all the long distance back to 


the uwful da:kness gathered more omin- 


' ously all the wuile, and every now and then 


her home. Since then he had shown in a / 


| 


—— she was to him, and 


knowing noble nature, perhaps her 


heart would have gone out to him 


| Water. 


vivid flashes of flame seemed to envelope 
them on all sides. Suddenly there was a 
blinding glare, tuen a terrific crash, and 
hati the mast dropped over the bows, while 
the saiis were dragged into the seething 

For an instant Joha was almost 





stunned; then his first thought was Lily. 
Where was she? 

A second more, and he caught the gleam 
of yellow curis in the crue] waves ainon 
the tattered sails; the ropes had twisted 
about her light tigure and dragged ber over 
i hie oprang to Blake's old 

66 ake's side. 

“If tho iste be yours, it is you who ought 
tomave her! Quick, or it will be too late! 
Your chance will be gone!"’ 

But Blake still cowered tremblingly 
where he was, unheeding the peril of the 


cne he to love. 
Ap r instant and John was struggling 
among the sails; a few seconds of awfu 


suspense while the waves were tugging 
savagely at him, then, weak, almost faint- 
ing, he crept back into the boat with Lily's 
insensible forin clasped close to his bravo 
heart. He had saved her! 

Then, stil! in imminent danger, they re- 
mained clinging to the dismantled boat, un- 
til, as suddenly as it had fallen, the squall 
lifted, and a weloume hail from the shore 
proclaimed that help was near at hand. 

Lily caine to herself at last, to find that 
John was holding her fast, with her face 
close to his own. 

In an instant the memory of what had 

came back to her. She did notdraw 


away, but raised her lustrous eyes to his as | 


ifto read his Inmost thoughts; then the 
cold cheek pressed itself closer against his 
own, while her arins wound themselves 
suitly around his neck. 

*John—dear John!’ was all she said. 

And John knew that with the greatest 
fe had 
come to him; while Richard Blake, looking 


clearly that John's words had en pro- 


8 gone.”’ 
—. 2 er 


A Domestic Affair. 


BY IDA FLINN. 








AGGIE!" 
\ “Well, Tom.” 
I ‘*Coine out here with me, and see the 


sun set.’ ce ° 

“I have no time; and besides, your 
smoking mnakes ine sick.”’ 

Maggie Trever's voice sounded half-cross 
as she answered, and Tom sighed, but said 
kindly:« ; 

« “But, Maggie, I will throw iny cigar 
away.”’ . ‘ 

“T can’t come. It's Saturday night, and 
I want to finish Mable’s dress;’’ and Mag- 
gie went on with her work while Tom left 
the poreh and went down to the gate alone. 
° ue wonder,"’ he thought, as he walked on 
slowly, “I wonder what ails Maggie. She 
used to be 80 jolly and happy, and now she 
looks so sober, and never speaks without 
—— as she did to-night. 

“T used to think our life was going to be 
all I could wish, but now Maggie is not 
contented with what I can give her. She 
isn’t happy, and I don’t know what to do.”’ 

He had reached the gate, and leaning over 
it, he looked a long tine down the street 
listening to the happy laughter of the vii- 
lage children; he had almost forgotten his 
own unhappiness in watching their sport, 
when pe glanced across the way, and saw 
John Gordan and his wile sitting upon their 
doorstep, chatting and laughing, hap ry in 
each other—as he and Magyie used to o. 

“Why couldn't Maggie have lelt her work 
and sat with ime just a little while?’ he 
thought. ‘Jolin and Carry are so happy, 
but Magyie and I-——" 

Ile sighed heavily and looked away froin 
the doorstep: “If she would only tell she 
if I have done anything or neglected to do 
anything. If she wound only come to meet 
mic, and kiss me when I come home, as she 
used to, No, I have not made her life happy 
as T meant todo. God knows I love Mag- 
gie, but as things have turned out, J almost 
wish she had married some one else; some 
one who could have given her a better 
home, and made things easier for her. Per- 
haps it would have been better; perhaps 
she.thinks so, too.” 

And Maggie, busy with the frock which 


| was to adorn Mable, was thinking too. Was 


she wrong, she asked herself, in refusing 
to go out to Tom? She might have been; 
but if she had gone she would have had to 
sit up late to finish thedress; and then Tom 
didn't act as though he cared much whether 
she came or not. 

He was probably enjoying himself quite 
as Well as though she had gone too; and so 
she turned buck to her work again making 
the wheels fy round with a gentle buzz, 
Which reached Tou still watching the child- 
ren. 

“Poor Maggie. She must be tired. I 
guess I will goin and sit with her; maybe 
it would have been better to have done that 
at first, but I didn’t think. 

“I never do think; I wish I wasn’t so care- 
less toward Magyie,”’ and Jatching the gate, 
he walked back to the house in the twil ght 
irying to think of something he could do, 
to make Maggie happier. 

“What makes you try to work in the 
dusk, Maggie, dear?” he asked kindly, as 
he entered the dim sitting room. 

“If vou want to read I will get a light.” 
sea oo. hn al read, Mazgie; it was 

. was t ° 
ight pha nking of. I will get the 

“No, no,” said M e 
ward the kitchen. “You wilt aoa as 
bg _ eps or spill the oil, or do some- 
mye” ea muss. I preter to get it 

As she left the room, Torn dro ped into 
chair, and rested : ° ‘aL 
hardened hand. madearde asad eo torey 

“That's just the way it 


” 
ed wearily, and when he mutter- 


came back 


| Mle wife tisod b 
wite n 
| resting on his chair very near the anes 
head. She had meant tw caress the boyiah 
hair im the old way when she had. ?™® 
him, but as he answered her, his me 
_ stung as they fell deliberately Sem oe 
white lips, and she stood sti}| TOF @ mor is 
and then without a word turned aw a 

Tem’s eyes were closed so that he did 
see the white pain in her tace; and thet 
—_ ee ye eal Dene 0. heavily at her 
side, Maggie's Ww was w tears 
—— 1d wakeful eyes. i 

im was sick of life, 
twenty-eight. She was sick re =e 
and she was twenty-three. » te, 

“I should want to die if it were not 
Mable. Sweet Mabie! (od forbid that her 
life be like her mothers, Oh, Tom, dear 
dear Tom, why couldn't we have been hap- 
py;’’ and Magyie kissed softly through her 
tears the hair she had tuiled tw brush in the 
ome _ 

t Tom only awakened then: 
had only known the tumult Reet A 
| heart; but he slambered on unconscious of 
| her pain, and the next day lije went on a 
| the cottage in the sume rut. 

And so the summer days went b each 
| one — Tom and Magyie dritted farther 
; apart; each one bringing Magyie more 
and leaving her more unhappy; each one 
tinding Toin’s heart heavy, an leaving it 
more an , : 

“There no use of my trying; I 
make her happy,” Totn thought, | Rk och 
Maggie growing paler and more im 
and as Maggie's words grew sharper too, he 
finally eee trying to make her ha 
but lavisiied his kindness upon Mable, pPe 
ing her to herself and her bitterness, 

‘ f Magyie herself had bad any lin 
esire to make Toin happier, it Was quench. 
od by his esldnem, , 

He had told her he was sick of life: so he 
must be sick of her, too; for she had been 
connected more closely with his life than 
anyone else. But the Soars never cane 
to her that he could be cured of his malady, 
and that she could be the means, by reviv- 
ing the tender little ways, that wra in 
their grave clothes, lay buried deep in ber 
aching heart. 

She never thought that Tom hungered 
for her smile in these su:nmer days; and 
how was she to know, for Tom was hiding 
his sorrow under the cloak of indifference, 
and Maggic’s eyes were not sharp enough to 
pierce through its folds. 

She never offered to kiss Tom now, but 
when he bad taken Mable in his arma, kise 
ed her and gone to his work, she would 
snatch the child to her heart and pre thine 
and time again the lips that Tom k . 

But how was Tom to know that she want- 
ed his love; how was he to know that she 
miissed his caress when she was so calm and 
cold, when he came home at night. 

He did not know that the barrier between 
them Vand eset vanished, had he but 


E 
+E 





stooped and @jssed Maggie when he 
her; she did net know that Tom's coldnem 
would have imelted, had she only laid her 
hands on his head as she used to do. 

Matters stood in this way between them 
when Tom's sister was put down by the 
coach at their gate, ready for “a long 
visit,’ as she afterward told Maggie. 

Tom’s face looked serious as he kissed 
Anna. He was glad she had con he 
would be company for Maggie; but we had 
not wanted her to know that their life was 
ar 

But Maggie, drawing Anna into another 
room, threw her armns round her and cried, 
as she had not done since Tom told her she 
had failed in her oo mee as a wife—by say- 
ing he was sick of life; and far seeing, com- 
mon-sense Anna saw how matters stood in 
a moment, and set to work to do what she 
could to make the burden lighter for each. 

She helped Maggie with her housework, 
and made wonderful inroads into the mend- 
ing basket; and insisted upon Maggie alter- 
ing and replenishing her wardrobe, saying 
to all of her feeble objections: 

“Tom likes to see you take pride in look- 
ing well.” And Anna always had ber way 
in the end. She took no notice of Maggie® 
coldness to Totn, or Tow's indifference 
ward Maggie; but stili she was wat —s 
them both to tind out the cause, but 
tuiled. she 

She saw they were both unhappy, and oa 
resolved, that as she could not find 
cause herself, she would ask Tom. — 
afternoon, when Maggie had goue ene 
call on Carry Gordan, Anna took ber 
and went out into the garden where * 
was hoeing. She sat down on the gras be 
der the apple tree, and watched bim #6 
struck at the weeds and cut them = a 
twisting the ribbons of her hat roun ‘9 
round her fingers, waiting for courage 
8 . 

“Well, Annal” 
She started, and glancing up at Tm, = 
him leaning upon his hoe and looking «1 


estly at her. 
“Well, ‘Anna,” he repeated, as shedid 9 


he trouble be- 


. r” 

tween you and Maggie. . What is it, Tom 

A long moment of silence fell — 
them as as the quenaé 
come to ask; uestion reasted 
~ the yee and then sitting down br 
side her, he 2 I 

“Anna, little sister, I cannot ue beeen 
do not know myself; unless it ene loved 
Maggie don’t love me. I think one eno 
me when we were 6d, for ye or thet 
that she might have done better. but’ sbe 
reason I think she loved me vg wo 
made a mistake in thinking her os 
stand the,wear of time. I pity » 


¢| 


~ 


= 





and I pity myself, too.” pes 
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trembled as he talked to her, 


“Bis voice 
laid her soft, warm band over 
end dove, he ft to his lips, and 


upon it. 

hie tears f n saa he went on after awhile, 
«J know that { don’t make it as easy for 

ras I might, bat I gut tired of trying. 
ae never reproached me for anything, but 
ond rather she would than to go about 
yok sad, and being so cross when I 
getting cross to me 


eet me, and kissing me when I 

earno home, and things keep growing worse. 
I knew when you came that you would see 
it, that you did see it, and I hated that you 
should know.” 

“Ton,” said Anna, looking into her 
prother’s eyes, “isthisall? Do you know 
that Maggie does not love you? 

“Well, she never said go in so many 
words, but she would not act so, if she did 
Jove. I cin’t stand this much longer, Anna, 
and I am glad of it; Magsy and Mable 
will be taken care of in some way.” 

“Ton, my brother, is this right? Doyou 
call it manly togive upin this way? Have 
you remembered that Magyie has little cares 
io vex her of which you know nothing. 
She is not strong and cannot bear pain pa- 
tiently. It is no need for ine toask you if 
you have ade allowence, You thought if 
Maggy *poke sharp, it was because she was 
displeased with you, and you went away 
and pouted as you used to do with imo- 
ther. 

“Why, my dear boy, it is foolishness for 

vou ‘o speak as you did just now. What 
would Maggy do without you Toin, do you 
think ?” 

“She could go home to her father and 
aftera while marry Charley Davis. He’s 
rich and would be glad to get her,”” he an- 
swered, half cross; for, although he began 
to think perhaps it was just as Anna said, he 
did not just like the light way in which she 
juoked at it. His vanity was hart that Anna 
did not try to comfort, instead ot blame 
him. 

“Forshame, Tom, you know Charley 
Davisis not worthy our Maggy, and you 
know that she could not get along without 
you. Don’tthink of dying, dear, I think 
‘here are years of happiness for you both. 
Itave you been to Maggy and asked her to 
over-look it all and commenceagain ? Have 
you said anything about it ? ou aro the 
xine Tomthat you were when we were all at 
hone. Take my advice, Tom,and go to 
Mirsy. She does love you It isshe that 
is dying froin this, not you. It will require 
but «a word to lift the cloud from your lives, 
and it is yous yaa Tom Trevers, to speak 
tuat word, If your pride refuse to do it, all 
I have to say is, that you will sooner or later 
be guilty of Maggy’s death. 

“She cannotstand it much longer Tom,and 
the sooner you give up, the better. I am 
ying in now to get supper, and I want you 
to thing it all over before M comes 
back,’’ and Anna took her hat from Tom’s 
hands, and went to the house, leaving him 
alone under the apple tree. 

She looked out two or three times, b ut 
he had not moved, and she knew that be 
was “thinking it all over.’’ 

As Maggy came in, sheosaw him get up 
and go toward the and a sudden 
thought came to her. . 

Maggy,” she said, putting her head in- 
side the cupboard in pretended seareh for 
*inething. “I wish you would go to the 
barn and get Speckie’s ezg. I would like 
 inake Tom a custard,” and Maggy al- 
wivs willing to do as Anna said put her hat 
on again and walked out on her errand. 
But old Speckie ovjected, as she still hover- 
edover her nest, and spread her wings 
wide, chucking impatiently. 

“Maggy, letherkeep her e if she 
wants to,’’ said Tom, coming up behind 
her ; and Maggy, looking round, saw that 
Tom had been weeping. 

“Magzy, darling——” 

“D m't say a word Tom. It has been my 
oan I—" but she wascrying with Tom, 

7) Fe 

An honr after, when they sent Anna in 
the hall, she knew from the happy light in 
their faces, that they were at peace, and that 
her mission was ended. - 


—_ 


WALKING-STICKS,—T° break off'a branch 
for defensive purponnee Crusoe did on find- 
ing himself on an unknown island, would 
be one of the first acts of primitive man. A 
rade support of this kind would soon be fol- 
lowed by the pilgritn’s staff, familiar to us in 
pictures of the patriarchs; and froim these 
early staves down to the gold-beaded cane 
of our modern dandy, what a variety of 
walking-sticks have been produced, acoord- 
=e the fancy and fashion of the time. 

Vhen, in 1701, footinen attending gentle- 
inen were forbidden to carry swords, those 
{uarrelsome weapons were usually replaced 
by 4 porter’s staff “with a large silver han- 
cile,”’ as it was then described. Thirty years 
later, gentlemen of fashion began to discard 
their swords and to carry large oak sticks 
with great heads, and ugly ‘fuces carved 
tuereon. Betore very long, a competition 
arose between long and short waiking- 
Sticks, soine of the gentlemen liking them 
4s long a8 leaping-poles, as a satirist of the 
day wells us; while others preferred a yard 
of varnished cane ‘ taper, bound at 
one end with wax thread, and tipped at the 
other with a neat turned ivory as big 
as a silver penny.’’ 
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DisorpERs, Sick Headache, etc., are tho- 
Pieely cured by Dr. J; ‘s Sanative 
lis, A 488 general 
eat all irritating and fecal matter from the 
wel gradually chan the vitiated secre- 
stomnach liver, and restore 


ons 
these organs to a healthy condition. 


New Publications. 


A work which weean high! commend 
those wishing to learn heey 1s “Primary 


oonogrephy,” by Miss Ida C. Crad 


« y in Girard College. 
It is based on the Fite, sy stein, but owerp. 
thing in the way of diagrains, rules, instruc- 
tion, etc.,is nade so clear and Simpl that,to- 
tally unlike most books on the'subj ect, it isan 
absolute pleasure to study and practice its 
teachi The idea kept uppermost 
throughout is to 80 accustom the student to 
the primary forms of writing by sound, that 
abbreviations and other accessories in theway 
ofspeed can afterwards be understood and 
lamiliarized without difficulty. The excel- 
lence of the work in these respects has been 
also maintained in tue tine printing, bind- 
ing, ete. . 

A book that will be read with avidity b 
the medical profession has been taaned by 
Dr. Seth Pancoast, of this city. Its title {s 
“Whatis Bright's Disease? Its Carability.”’ 
No affection to which flesh is liable has so 
defied the efforts of physicians to under- 
stand its nature, and the writer of the pres- 
ent volume has accomplished a great deal 
towards desired results in his clear, com- 
pact staternent of the results of his investi- 
gations. It is finely printed and exten- 
sively illustrated. For sale by the author, 
917 Arch street. Price $1.00, 

“Castle and Town,” by Mary Frances 
Peard, is a nore than ordinarily interesting 
novel of German life—in fact,it is one of the 
most interesting we have read for some 
time. The story opens in a most engaging 
manner, and continues increasing in attrac- 
tiveness to the close. Tho types of life and 
character depicted have the inerit of proba- 
bility as well as interest, and are both a fair 
reflection of conteimporaneous German no- 
ble and commercial socicty. Apart from 
these excellences the story is one that com- 
a — without excess of melo- 
draina, and the language appears always 
tasteful and apt. It can be conndiontionsy 
commended as a good story. In paper 
covers. Price 60 cents. Lippincott & Co. 

“The Pettibone Name,”"’ by Margaret Sid- 
ney. The VIF series. If the publishers 
had offered a prize for the brightest, 
freshest and most brilliant bit of home 
fiction wherewith to start off this new series, 
they could not have more pertectly suc- 
ceed than they nave in securing this, ‘“The 
Pettibone Naine,”’ a story that ought to cre- 
ate an irimediate and wide sensation, and 
give the author a stil! higher place than she 
now occupiesin popular esteem. The hero- 
ine of the story is not a young, romantic 
girl, bat a noble, warin-hearted woman, 
who sacrifices wealth, ease and comfort for 
the suke of others who are dear to her. Most 
of the characters of the hook are such as 
inay be met with in any New England vil- 
lage. Taken altogether, it is a delightful 
story of New England life and manners; 
sparkling in style, bright in incident, and 
intense in intercst, It Jeserves to be widel 
read, as it no doubt will be. D. Lothrop & 
Co., Publishers, Boston. Price, $1.25. 


“A Fascinating Woman,” by Madame Ed- 
mond Adam, cannot help attracting a very 
large share of attention in this country, as it 
is a novel of peculiar power and interest. 
Notably original, both in matter and treat- 
ment, it never for a moment relaxes its fas- 
cination, which begins on the first page. 
The story is a masterpiece in every point o- 
view,has been excellently translated, retain- 
ing all its Parisian flavor, aud it will cer. 
tainly be read and admired by thousands- 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Publishers, Phil, 
adelphia, Pa. Price 75 cents. 


“The Reading Club and Handy Speaker.”’ 
Edited ty G. M. Baker. This is an excel- 
lent selection of serious, humorous, pathetic, 
patriotic, and dramatic selections, in prose 
and poetry, for readings and recitations. 
The various pieces are of more than usual 
merit, asthe inention of the following will 
show : Union of Biue and Gray, by Paul IH. 
Hayne; “A Court Lady, by Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning; Death of Steerforth, Dick- 
ens; Young Gritmes,by B. P. Snillaber; and 
many others of equally good authorship. 
Ninety-nine pages. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
For sale by Claxton & Co., Philadel! phia. 

The “Illustrated Art Notes,’"*upon the 
fifty-seventy annual exhibition of the Na 
tional Acadeiny have been issued in a 
neatly-printed volume of 100 pages. Itcon- 
tains 135 illustrations of the best pictures, 
brief descriptive notes upon the pictures, 
brief paragraphical sketches of the artists, a 
plan of the Academy, and diagrams of the 
galleries, etc. It is edited by Charles M. 
Kurtz, whe has performed his work well. 
Price, 35 cents. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
Publishe:s. [For sale by Lippinoott & Co. 


MAGAZINES. 


The contents of Arthur’s Home Magazine 
for May are such as must interest all reacers. 
They cimbrace an exellent collection of short 
sto. try, miscellany, ete., while the 
various household departments are filled to 
overflowing with useful suggestions. 

Lipprncott's Magazine for May opens with 
au article on the Ranches and Rancheros of 
the Far West, by George Rex Buckinan, 
which is beautitully illustrated, and gives a 
lively and instructive description of pastoral 
lite in Wyoming Territory and other parts 
of the Northwest. The Land of Cotton, by 








writes with knowledge and impartiality « 
Things in Which We Ditfer from the 





William L. Murfree, Sr., is a still more in- | 
structive r. In an article on Sea-Ser- | 
! pents,C. #. Holder,of the American Museum | 
| of Natural History, revives the testimony of 
| observers in regard to the actual existence 


ve, they re- | of such creatures. William H. Ridoing 
’ 


| 
| 


dens, and Miss P. D. Natt gives an enter- 
taining sketeh of A on the Sim- 


pion. In pw a of , besides the 
em rie,there are three short 
O'Shaughnessy Diamonds, 


a Senos Elo t, and — 
or [saad , 

Frances 1. Mace, Howard lyidor and 
4 Fiske a priate to the 
should not be overloo J. B. Lippincott 


& Co., Philadel phia. 

Wide Awake for May is a treasury of en- 
tertaining and educational reading. Itopens 
with a poem on Longfellow, by Whitsler, 
Fenny ing a fine portrait of the dead poet. 
Followi rs. Cooke’s poem, What A 
Shame! is acapital story of a yo mid- 
ahipman es adventara, entitled Lost in Poin- 
pei. The boys have several other Bre 
— ~ the number, oe Gems. “The 

aptain’s Story, e Kin ws. 
They also, as well as the girls, wilt Sater 
the two serials, Their Club Ours, and 
From the Hudson tothe Neva. Other i 
stories are A Vexed Question, Polly’s Tost 
Egg, and Candle Ends, a story ot old Bos- 
ton. Mr. Arthur Everett Hale's Club of 
Contemporaneous History give a costume 
party. A goodly space, as befits a May mag- 
azine,is given up to nature and flowers. Miss 
Harris has her Wild Flower Papers, No. 11, 
with nine exquisite Illustrations by Miss 
Humphrey, and there is a bluebird poem, 
and a dandelion poem and an arbutus poem, 
and an apple blossoim poem; and in the way 
of wt rof. Payne, of Llarvard College, 
has set, deliciously, Charles Kingley's per- 
fect little poem, omen known as ‘Be 
Good, Sweet Maid, and Let who will be 
Clever. The sixteen pages ef Chautauqua 
Readings are of a h excellence, and very 
finely illustrated, 50 a year. D. Loth- 
wp & Co., Boston. 


In the North American Review for May 
Carl Shurz, treating of Party Schisms and 
Future Probieinsa, presents many well-oon- 
sidered observations. Days with Longfel- 
low, by Samuel Ward, contains personal 
retniniscences of the beloved pry just de- 
ceased, extending over a ot forty-tive 
years. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in an arti- 
cle entitled What does Revelation Re- 
veal? seeks to prove that the objections 
bronght against the Bible by modern unbe- 
lievers are based upon a misconception of 
the true intent and seope of the sacred vol- 
ume. Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe 
writes of The Navy, with abundant know- 
ledge of its needs, W. H. Mallock,the well- 
known English —— in the first of a 
series of Conversations with a Solitary very 
ingeniously contrives to put the advocates of 
democ and modern ress in the de- 
fensive. Finally,Gail Hamilton contributes 
a paper, The Spent Bullet,in which science, 
the pulpit and the law are with exquisite 
wit taken to task for the part — respec- 
tively played in the Guiteau-Gartield trag- 
edy. “The North American Keview,”” New 
York. 

In that splendid publication, The Maga 
zine of ‘Art, for May, are a number of sub- 
jects magnificently illustrated, any of 
which is worth the subscription price in it- 
self. The most we can do is merely to give 
their titles. They are The Angelus, full- 
page illustration, by Miliet; Old Crome, 3 
engravings ; ‘More About Bells,” 5 engrav- 
ings; The Year’s Awakening, Sengravings ; 
A Treatise on Wood Engraving, % engrav- 
ings; The Artistic Aspect of Mudern Dress. 
7 engravings; The Art of Sav 9 engrav- 
ings; Pictures of the Season, 6 engravings ; 
The Dedication of a Home,7 engravings ; 
Art No etc., etc. Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin, New York. Yearly subscription,$3.50; 
single nuinber, 85 cents. 

The Pupular Science Monthly, for May, 
contains: Methods and Profit for Tree- 
Planting, Protessor Goldwin Sinith as a 
Critic, by Herbert Spencer; Monkeys, by 
Alfred Russel Wallace; The Developinent 
of the Senses ; The Stereoscope, illustrated ; 
Measurements ot Men, by Francis Galton, 
F. R.8.; Liberty of Thought; A Reply to 
Miss Hardaker on the Woman Question by 
Nina Morais; The Genesis of the Sword, il- 
lustrated ; On the Diffusion of Odors, Color- 
Blindness and Cvolor-Perception, Stallo’s 
“Concepts of Modern ca,"’ The Tree 
that Bears Quinine, Sketch of Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart., M. P., with portrait; Entertain- 
ing Varieties: The Mountains of the Moon, 
The Chronicles of Hakim Ben Sheytan, etc.:; 
Correspondence, Editor's Table, Literar 
Notices, Popular Miscellany,and Notes. It 
is unnecessury tu refer to the excellence of 


“Presenting the Brie” Heard From. 


Berre-Piaina, Miss., April 8, "82, 

Editor Post—Your premiam, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. 1 was prepared te 
believe that an old established pubileation would aut 
ries their reputation on @ mere pretentious affair, but 
the result has far exceeced my ¢ipertations, it really 
seems to me that in delicacy of expression, and in 
coloring, it mest surpass the original peinting, since, 
as it would seem, the mechanical art js more severety 
true than the lightest touch of the haed of the artist. 
My husband eften stops to gaze upon it, and eacu- 
lates, ‘This ts the ux st benatiful picture I ever aswi"* 
In a word, it is perfect In every detall—whether ip the 
delineation of expression as seeu in each tadividwal 
character, their surroundings as regarus the furniture 
of the room, the pose of cach member of the huwse- 
held -all are true to the life, and sv natural as te defy 
criticiem. 





Esta J. HEYWwoos, 


Springfiekl, W. Va., April 10, 8. 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium ple- 
tare, ‘Presenting the Bride, '’ was duly received, 
am more than pleased with it. It is very pretty. 
show it, and expect to get you some sabsecriberss but 
there are so many daubs af chromos sent out with pa- 
pers that people are getting tired of them; an@ se 
wonder, I wasa little backward about investisg in 
yours, fearing it might prove a pour Investment; but 
I aim agreeably surprised, and find it worth far more 
than the subscription price alone. It cannot help 
giving satisfaction. 

Joun C, NewMas. 


Deermanville, Ala., April 6, ‘82. 
Editor Post—The premiam picture, ‘‘Tresenting He 
Bride*’ reecived, and be consider it grad, 1 have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them unite with me in seying tty the @nest 
picture of the kind they eversaw. Will doall ia my 


power Ww Increase your subscription Not. 
KATIE DAVENPORT. 





Cherryville. Pa., April 9, ‘82. 
FAttor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘Pre 
senting the Bride,’* has come to hand, aud in goed 
condition, All who have seen it pronounce it the 
most beautiful premium they have ever scen seat out 
by any publisher. As for myself Lthink kt ts simply 


elegant. Accept my thanks. 
G. U, KLAPrInORn, 





Brick Church, Tenn., April 7,'82. 
Eilitor Post—I have received premium, ‘Pre 
venting the Iiride.** It far surprises my most sane 
guine expectations. I have also rec'd copy of your 
splendid paper. Will see what I can do for.you In the 
way of subscriptions. Expect to get quite a sumber 


for you, 
W. it. Wars, 





Ashmore, Lil., Apri) 9, "82. 
Elitor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and prewiom 
received, THe Pustis a splendid literary journal, 
And the picture is very bandsome, Aim greatly 
pleased with it. And my friends ali think it per- 
fectly lovely—the nierst they have ever ceo gives 


ase premium with a paper. 
ELLEN THOMPROR, 





Tupelo, Miss., April 8, "82. 


Bditor Saturday Fvening Post—My beaattful pre- 
mium Phote-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
represented. I would not tuke twice the amount paid 
for it. It te the movt beautiful premium | ever saw. 

VAN NIB GREES, 


— 


Brandon, Minn., April 2, °82. 
Editors Post- 1 received my premiam for The Post, 
for which accept tnanks. It isthe most beautiful pre- 
mium Lever saw. Aim perfectly satlefied with it. I 
will do all I can Ww enlarge your list of subscribers. 
HARRISON BUTLER. 





Hedge City, Mo., April 7, ‘82. 
FAitor Post—‘‘resenting the Bride’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. lth 
much nicer than we experted, It shall have an ele- 


gant frame, and bang it in a conspicuous place. 
Miss R. EF, CLARM. 





Oregon, Mo., April 3, "62. 


KAltor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beaatiful—truly magnificent. You 
cannot imagine how much Lappreciate it. L will show 
it to all our neighbors, and get all the subseribers 


that I possibly can. 
#8. POLLEY. 


-_-——— 


Beaver Creek, Il!., April 10, '82. 
Editor Post— Have received my picture, ‘Present 
ing the Bride,** and was surprined at ite marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. Ihave shown the 





this publication, for, as is well known, there 
js not a better of its kind published. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

The contents of the Sanitarian, for April, 
are: “The Medico-Legal Suciety of New 
York, Inaugural Address,” “Reasoning 
Mania, its Medical and Medio»Legal Re- 
lations, with Special Reference the Cune 


'of Guiteau,” “Mortality of Inebriety,” 


! 
| 


| 
| 


! 


“Progress of Sanitary Protection,” “‘llow a 
City ‘council Health Board Deals with 
Sunall-Pox,” “Corrosion of Lead by Lime,” 
“Sanitation in the United States,” Editor's 
'Table,’’ which contains much that is useful, 
and other interesting, departments. The 
Suniturian, New Yor 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, for 
April, is no better than its predecessors for 
the simple reason that in the way of exoel- 


‘jence having reached the highest notch ; 


Enx- | 
| lish. Edward C. Bruce has an excellent | girth, and played the 
| and suggestive paper on Our Flower Uar- | perate zone. 


there is never any deviating iruin it. Asa 

ide on floral matters, itcannot be excel- 
ed. £1.25 year. 
New York. 


HERE rests his head onthe lap of earth; 





a youth to fortune and to fame unkpuwn. | 


underneath his 


, ch benzine cre 
a ape { with his tem- 


| adiusire it. Many thanks. 
| 


James Vick, Rochester, | 


picture around, and it delights everybody. 
Mins. Lecy Mooug. 





Terre Haute, Ind., April 8, "82. 
Editor Post-—The picture premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,** recetved, itis beautiful, aud | am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 


Manta Il. Surrn, 





Stockbridge, N. Y., April 12, "82. 
EAltor Satarday Evening VYost—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘*l’resenting the Bride."* at hand, 
' and think it very beautiful. Itisso patural and Mife- 


tished., 
like. J am more than sa Guta, Guaee 





Deputy, Ind., April 7, 82. 
EAitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beas- 
Uful picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,*’ in due time, 
| and ain very much pleased with it. Yon certainly de 


ne M. W. Monnison. 
Dewitt, N. C.., April 9, 82, 


Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride,’* in due time, and all who have seen it arp 


with It. It le very beautiful. 
rom Mas K. W. Ru.sy, 
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‘Dur Young Folks. 


JACKS BIRD-TRAP. 





BY ANNABEL GRAY. 





“T ma u're not to meddie with this 
trap ff 1 set it.” 

And he stood and surveyed his two little 
sisters with the lordiy air which boys of 
twelve not unfrequently assure. 

was nine—Nina was only seven. 
The watched the placing of the rough 
bricks with sorrowtul interest, and a ae 
garded the light twig in their brother's d 
as one of the tnost invsterious and horrible 
oes in the bird-cutching line which they 
had ever heard. 

“We won't meddle, Jack,"’ said Magzie ; 
adding timidly, “but when will you coine to 
see if a bird is caught?” 

“Oh, to-night, most likely,"’ answered 
Jack carelessly ; “butasit'sa half-holiday, 

rhaps Toin Blake will ask me over to foot- 

1, and if he does I shall stay al! night, 
and g° to school with him in the morn- 
ing.’ 

“Well, then,” exclalined Nina, turning 


Nu look here girl’s,"’ said Jack Wilton, 


her big blue eyes on her brother, “you 
must let somebody look if a bird is 
caught." 


«Nonsense !"" said Jack, adjusting his bit 
of twig cleverly as he spoke, and sprink- 
ling some crumbs on the bricks and in the 
space they enclosed. 

Maggie watched himg minute, and then 
maid, nervously : 

“Of course, Jack, you wouldn't like a 
-— little bird to be shut up all night in the 
oold.”’ 


“What fid iris are!"’ 
Tt would te frome,” said Nina solemn- 


Jack did not answer—he never liked to let 
Mt appear that his sisters’ remarks moved 
him. 

Hie had just completed his work when the 
bell rang for early dinner. 

“There, now,"’ ho said, “if IT goto Tom's 
this affernoon, you can run out just be- 
fore tea, you may go and Jook if there is a 
bird in the trap. 

“If there is, see if vou can getit into this 
cage, and a it till 1 come home. Don't 
a you'll inapage it, though—it's sure 
tor off!” 

“Ob, thank you, Jack!" cried Magyie, 
relieved to have the chance of visiting the 
me and they ali ran in to dinner, 

in Blake caine tor Jack, and Mra, Wil- 
ton allowed him to accept an invitation w 
Stay the night. 

retly the two little sisters were pleased 
at this, for now they telt noone could pre- 
vent their finding out if any poor bird were 
trapped. 

Mrs. Wilton was not strong, and was 
obliged to spend a good many hours of the 
day on a sofa; but the snus old-fashioned 
drawing-room had tinany pleasures for the 
two little sisters, who had books and coldr- 
ed woolsand dolls to auuse theinselves 
with, and often their mother read or told 
thein a story. 

“Papa is coming home to-night children." 

“Oh, maimimna dear, how pice!"’ cried both 
together. 

“You, it is nice, for he is to stay at hoine 
altogether now."’ 

“then we shall have drives to the town 
again,” said Nina, clapping her hands, ‘‘and 
seo all the shops !"’ 

Magyie was earnestly 
cluck. 

It was ten minutes past four. Might she 
not just run away quietly, and peep to see 
if anything were le Jack's trap? Nina, 
with compressed lips and puckered brows, 
was earnestly trying to master a atitch in 
crochet, aud did not observe her sister leave 
the rovin, 

It was only a minate's work to pat on hat 
and jacket, aud then Magyie sped away 
under the leafless apple-trees down to the 
quiet invadow whore they had played in the 
morning. 

She was just coming to the trap on tip-woe, 
when a sound of panting made her look up, 
and there stood breathless litthe Nina, with- 
outany wraps, beside her. 

*You shouldn't have lef{ me at home,” 
she began reproachfully ; and Maggie kiss- 
ed her, and said. 

**I was coming back for you if anything 
wasthere. Tread softly.’’ 

Aes Maggie lifted the brick they saw a rest- 
leas wing fluttering, and she quickly dro 
ped the brick again, look| up witha flush. 
ed face at Nina, who wasSquceznyg her lit- 
tle hands together, and trembling. 

“We'll get the cage,” said Maggie, re- 
membering ber promise to her brother, and 
started off at once to the place where Jack 
had left it. 

With wonderful care the two children 
managed to get the bird—a poor frightened 
robin—Ww fly straight from the trap inw the 


“Then they fastened the door securely, and 
mood looking breathlessly at their prisoner, 
who with resticss flutter beat pst the 
cruel wires. 

“We'll carry hiin to the schoolroom, and 
give him some food,’ announced Maggie ; 
and Nina, whose face had sobered very 
peck, brightened up as she ran beside 


“He's cold and hungry, poor fellow! 
Will be like the warin schoolrooin, Maggis? 
It is better, I ain quite sure, than being out 
in the cold.” 

They soon reached the schoolroom. It 
was a quaint old house, and there were deep 
window-seats and diamond lattiee panes w 


looking at the 


a in the 





Maggie fixed a nail as high as che could, 


hung the cage in the 
— xund several schoolfellows eassem- 


bled at Tom Blake's, and when they were 
tired of football they roasted chestnuts and 
ate oranges in a room which wasknown as 
‘Tour's Den.” 

Jack wasthe only one who stayed al! 
night, and he accompanied Tom back to the 
drawing-room when the other boys left. 

Mr. Blake was talking to another gentle- 
ian about the difficulty of protecting wild 
birds, 

“There is scarcely a boy in the parish 
who does not try to inake their number less; 
and they are #0 wy 4 and benumbed by 
the Jong frost, that they visit the most bare- 
faced snares the urchins nake for them.” 

“Too bad" replied the other. “Iam en- 

in a crusmle on behalf of the robins 
ust now. 

“T suppose poe boys don’t think it sport 
to catch starving birds?’’ 

Tom laughed, and shook his head. 
Jack blushed, and thought of the brick trap 
at home. 

In the meantime the hour tor bed arrived 
and Maggie ran unperceived to the school- 
rootn, aa stirred a bit of coal on the fire, 
which threw out a cheery light. 

Then, with just a glance at the cage, and 

itting her hands on her ears to avoid 
Lonrtar the fluttering wings, she ran ug tw 
bed. 

Nurse never left a light,and Nina was 
soinetiines wakeful; so Magyie, who was 
very tender in her love for her little sister, 
often talked to her till she fell asleep. 

On this night Nina did not talk, but she 
keptawske and heard her father arrive 
hoine. 

He came up all frosty and muffled up,and 
kissed his little girls, whom he had not seen 
tor two months. . 

By-and-by the house grew al) still, and 
Magyie slep peacefully until the voice of 
— dg ; P , 

ba agele aggie dear, dc open the cur- 
tains, for theres s neon to-night.” 

M @ sleepily roused borse!f, and pull- 
edup the blind and parted the curtains. 
Then the noon-light poured through the 
lattice windows, and made a silver patch- 
work on the floor. 

Maggie was just going tosleep again when 
she heard Ninasob. 

“Go to sleep, Nina, or I'll call nurse.’’ 

“No, n0 Maggie dear. I’ve only just 
thought of something,’ cried Nina tear- 
fully. ‘To-morrow is Valentine's Day.” 

“Well, what is there to cry about if it is? 
We're sure to get some valentines.’’ 

“It isn’t that, Maggie,” persisted Nina— 
and the restless little figure slipped out of 
bed, and ran across to Maggie's side—‘‘but 
—that—poor little robin ! o wish he had 
not been caught !”’ 

Sleepy Maggie sat up, only half under- 
standing, but spoke sternly : 

“Go k tw bed, Nina; 
cold,”’ 

“I'll go to bed, Maggie, and be quite good 
if you’ oy down and ict the robin 
go,” pleaded Nina, 

“Jack will be angry,”’ said Maggie, who 
had been longing tor the saine thing belure 
she went to bed. 

“Never mind. I'll tell Jack I begged 
you to do it.” 

And slowly Maggie got up, and put on 
dreasing-gown and slippers. 

“Are you afraid to go down alone, Mag- 
gio? Shall I come?” asked Nina, showing 
unmistakable sigus of relief when her offer 
was refused. 

Very quickly went the light footsteps 
over the cracking stairs, but light as they 
were, the sound caught the ears ot Major 
Wilton, who was sitting up alone in the Qu- 
ing-roeom. 

fe gently followed the little figure, 
thinking Maggie was walking in her sleep. 
He saw her undo the shutters and window, 
and then unfasten the bird-cage, and away 
flew the rubin. 

Then the window was made fast again, 
and the child turned her wide-awuake tace, 
and started at seeing her father so close wo 
her. 

In a few words he heard her story and 
Nina's little romance. Then he carried her 
up to bed. 

he morning light came early through the 
unscreened lattice window, and when Mag- 
gie sleepily unclosed her eves,she saw Nina 
sitting up in her little bed, looking out earn- 

1 


you'll catch 


Vv. 
“Don't you hear them, Maggie?” she 

asked. 
“Hear what?" drowsily inquired Magyie, 
who was not of an imaginative  tempera- 

mnent. 


ing since the first little bit of light came.” 
“I must get up,"’ said Maggie, and she 
looked ont atthe bare apple-trees as she 
arose. “The frost is all gone. No imore 
skating for Jack.” 
Nurse arrived with the appliance for 
Nina’s wilet. 


can’teome—and I will bring homes valen- 
tine for each of you.” 


By-and-by Jack came home, and Magale, 
with come timidity, told him of the 


that bad been snared, and bow Nina had 
cried in bed till she promised to let it go. 


, Jack exhibited 
| Greatly to Maggie's surprise, Jac te leo 





no annoyance ; on the contrary, 


rather relieved. E 
“Don't you mind, then, Jack ?’’ she 


asked. 
“Well, no; it doesn’t matter now. I 
don’t know what I set the trap 
for.”’ 


M e was silent a minute, and tnen ob- 
served, half to berself,““I heard mamma 
xaying that some French people said an 
Englishinan was never happy except when 
be was killing something.” 


“Don't you get too clever for your age,iny | 


dear,” continued Jack, as he walked off 
the garden, leaving Maggie somewhat red 
and contused. 

‘Then Nina joined her, and they both 
wondered what their father’s valentines 
would be like. a 

“It was getting dusk when Major Wilton 
caine horne. E 

“Papa!” cried little Nina, in great excite- 
ment, “what are you holding 80 high?” It 
was a bookseller’s parcel,which when open- 
ed was found to contain two beaatiful 


books, full of colored pictures of birds. | 


Nina received the English, Maggie the for- 
eign collection, and both were si ent with 
delight until their father’s voice broke 
the spell. 

“I thought I would bring you as a a 
valentine as you sent away—you and Mayg- 
gic,” said he. 

“We haven't sent any, papa," exclaimed 

and Jack drew 


the bewildered children 
near for be had not heard the whole 


Slory. 

Major Wilton took Nina on his knee, and 
putan arm round Maggie; then he suid 
very nysteriously : 

“Once there were two little girls who 
watched somebody who was thoughtless 
enough to set a trap fora poor bird."’ 

Jack fidgeted uncoinfortably. 

“The little girls thought all somnebody did 
was right, asarule, and when somebody 
went away to amuse himself, they were 
obliged to keep safe a frightened little pris- 
oner for hitn. 

“However, when night came, a little girl 
in bed remembered that the next day was 
Valentine's Day, and her tender little heart 
felt sorry to think that one poor little bird 
was made fast in a cage downstairs.”’ 

Then Major Wilton kissed her, and said: 

“It was a kind thought, and if little birds 
can think,that robin inust be grateful. 
Freedom is God's gift—remember and act 
on that without fear. 

“You sent the robin, that was your valen- 
tine, and these bir:'-books are mine. 

‘“‘Never try to snare birds, Jack; we need 
them all in our fields and hedges.” 

Jack promised, and kept his word. 

Next morning Maggie and Nina saw what 
they declared was their own robin hopping 
on ayarden-sieve witha fat worm in his 
mouth. 

‘Phe dear fellow!" whispered Nina de- 
lightedly; “he isn't eating, I’m sure. Mag- 
gie he’s taking it home w his mate.”’ 

RE a ae 


SHE MARRIED HIM. 





BY T. R. L. 


GREAT reverse of fortune, one of 
A those catastrophes which bankers ineet 
d 





with every day, precipitated Madame 

e Pons from the height of a most brilliant 
position in society to the most humble for- 
tune. 

The splendid salonsof Madame de Pons 
were reduced to one small garret in the 
Marais, and yet it was too large for the num- 
ber of those who came to share her bad for- 
tune. 

After the death of her husband, who blew 
out his brains as a compensation to bis cred- 
itors, Madame de Pons found her circle of 

uaintance much reduced. 

or all that, the Count de Marigny, who 
had been an old friend of M.de Pons, re- 
mnained still the friend ot the wife. 

Madamy de Pons was a tine woman. M. 
de Marigny was a man of distinguished ap- 

arance ; he was the indispensable at every 

all, the most elegant centaur in the Boisde 
Boulogne, tied the best neckcloth, and wore 
the finest diammonds—in fact, he was a man 
of the first fashion. 

Reverse of fortune is the on] affliction, 
the pangs of which, in a vain mind, no phil- 


| osophy, of wh 
“Why, the dear birds ; they've been sing. | Cee er ticen Cee mand, enn allay. 


Far from getting weaker, they increase 
with age ; thus Madame de Pons felt keenly 
the loss of that society, where she had been 


| almost worship 


There remained to Madame de Pons an 


' uncle, immensely rich, and without chil- 


“It won't be cold in your bath this morn- | 


ing, dear; and youshould make haste and 
see what a splendid breakfast the birds are 
a ep ad Re 

Upjum Nina, erying ously : 

“du, nurse, how glad I ain! because they 
will have all things they like for their break- 
fust, instead of only crumbs. 

“And they ought to, for it is Valentine's 
i , you ay P 

Nina fin her dressing, and the post- 
man's horn now sounded,and down rushed 
Maggie to claim the big square envelopes,of 
which her father was carefully reading the 
wi There tour fo Maggie,and 

. are r for you, and oni 
one for me!” said Nina, rather an 4 

ilton; 


‘‘And three for Jack,” said Major 
adding, “I had n the day, but I am 
going t© the town after | ; you 


ae 





dren, and who had brought her up as his 
own; but this uncle, hard-hearted and un- 
relenting as adversity itself, seemed to con- 
sider the misfortune of her husband a crime 
a. 
© forgot that his kindness might d 
her bitter tears, and his egotinn, ‘ooaniies rs 
the assistance of his logic, proved to hin 
that misfortune is a crime, and indulgence 
the accomplice of that crime ; and that the 
_ AR by wet rape book the cares of life was 
stnile o those 
“— were fortunate. en oo 
Sentiiments as these, did the 
dame de Pons reply to the letior "which y 
formed him of the miseries which over- 
whelmed her; and he made no that 
he would deprive her, by his will, of that 
be! + — destined to the mem- 
— “ y of which she bad proved 


Her selfiove thus assailed, her vanity 


~ 







wounded, she had need a. - 
all the love of the cr to. he tention, 

Thie change of fortane, the injustice of ‘be * 
conversation. ~~ ‘ext Of thei " 





Another circumstance . 
cree be ee 
. e y nforined her that tt 
necessary he should ws 
culate san fay alli, "807 1 

e v 

‘constraint, an absence of tind, whice st 
| her to suspect it to be a pretext: and wher 
| Zolchiy te.ceetal ty, that she ba 
| qu D 

nupport It_abe fainted. wih ne 

culty the count persuaded 
| and left her. her of his ‘ruth, 
| peephng = behy months, an 










called on Madame de Pona, need 
her the death of ber uncle, end prema 
to her a will, by which she was 

h.s sole heiress, What would she think? 


| She was more surprised at sudden 
| change in her uncle’s Jast diepoaitiog of his 
property, than in the immense it 


| would make in her fortune. This ¢ 
uncle had made up for his former faults 95 
well, that she sincerely lamented him. 

A few days afterthe Count de ey 


returned to fill the ineasure of her 
| ness, which wanted but his presence, 
veri 2 Se casein M de Pons 
| happinesas ap complete ; she 

gained her position in society, the a _ 

aeee = near org Nore eng had become 

the rendezvous tion, her vanit 

her heart were alike satisfied. he 
| But in afew days longer, with that acute 
| ness which a woman always exercises in re. 
| gard to the conduct of hiin she loves, she 
| perceived that there was no longer room to 
| doubt that, since his return, the character of 
| the count was ee 

She inentioned this to him at first 

—but one evening when they were 
and in that intimacy which allows us more 


ee we was SS SS SS ee es ee 





easily to enter into the sorrows of a friend, 
she pressed him closely on the se cond 
The count rose froin his seat, and tak 
froin the chimneypiece a cup of y 
porclain, “What would Jou sy, Amelia, i ce 
at one below, I should dash to pieces this - 
elegant vase?”’ E 
She rese up in terror, and seizing his ates 
hands, exclaiined, ‘‘What is the matter? Ip thelt 
the — of heaven, conceal nothing from T 
ine!” 
The count rose, and recoverin, his calm. a 
ness, said—“Now Tamable tw speuk ; sit 
down, Amelia, I will tell you all.” P 
Pale and breathless with doubt, she sat — 
opposite to the count. _— 
M. de Marigny took both her hands in his J 
and tixing on her a magnetic look, said, less 
| “There are but three resources left me, wie 
Amelia.” H 
“Yes, Amelia,either you marry me to-day ee 
or I ruin you to-morrow.” a 
‘But this fortune,” replied Madame de 
Pons, with terror, “I possess froin the A 
bounty of my uncle ; it belongs to ine, en- have 
tirely to me. als 
“Your mind is wandering, my friend; tell N 
me trankly your situation, if you are in voes 
want of money, if any delay——Tell ine; hiss 
you should not refuse to your best friend men 
the pleasure of obliging you. What do you T 
require ?.’ the b 
“The whole of your fortune ; and since vw Uh 
| you wish tor an explanation, listen: You wun 
know, Amelia, that I becaine acquainted If 
| with your uncle when he was here ; he took mos 
| notice otf ne, and expressed a wish to see wen, 
| me at his house at Baden. hot ¢ 
| “His hardheartedness tv you, the disdain E 
| which had driven him fron your fainily,those ~ 
regrets at the change in your fortune w oy 
caused those tears, which you vainly ¢t- on 


deavored to conceal from me—al! those sor- 
rows, which it was out of my power to ret A 


edy, increased the love I bore toward you; cerni 
| I could not bear tosée you wretched, bumi- she b 
| liated, wahogey rejected from society ; I os 
pretended business of consequence ; it was wash 


yours—]I set off alone—I watched the mo- M 





tions of your uncle, who, I knew, was about glow. 
te go to the waters of Baden. the g 
“Three days after my arrival, he departed only 
for that place. gray 
“I tollowed at a distance of two v 
Arrived at an inn, I feigned an illness wh beck 
the ignorance of the physicians qv Kress 
chan to a real malady. angr 
abe | feigned such an illness that it was of an 
but natural 1 should put my affairs in N 
| order. nena 
| A notary was called in, 1 took the name ten 
| of your uncle, nade a will in his name, and cond: 
| the testement which oe you sel fod 
' heiress was enregiste in the proper In 
| form. Be wa 
| “Next day I better and went hey» 
| den; your uncle and I renewed our onal 
ntance—we were inseparable. hone 
| _ “One day, just as dinner was Over, boas 
a conversation which I had endeavored 4 a 
make as animated as possible, took of - 
pinch of fine Af the excellence a 
which your uncle m admired. hed be — 
“] offered it to him. Scarcely hat a 
' smelt it, when a fell dead on the matt 
“Oh horror!’ 
| “Among people of rank, an accident of . W 
this kind é always a fit of apoplexy- 8 water 
“Just 80 wan tone but it was caused Dy orate 
tremendos and deadly acid, which warbor- men 


cealed in the double bottom of ton 
Now, then, Amelia,you know  W z 
owe your fortune. 9 thos ‘ 
“But remember, that if I have 500. will 
| far to get it for you, think you that ¢ The 
stop at anything to take it from = 
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“Grains of Gold, - 


Femininities. 


| News Notes. 





“Deprecate no one—an stom has « 


eae prema is the living sum total of the 


whole past 
Nonsep 
Belfdenial is one of the first laws of 
Carist’s kingdom. 
It is better to be the credit of # mean post 
the shame of a high one. 
“The becoming graces: Devotion, pa- 
thence, courage and fortitude. 
A soul without reflection, like « pile 
without inhabitants to ruin runs. 
Promises hold men faster than benefits; 
pope is 8 cable, and gratitude a thread, 
Time well employed is Satan’s deadliest 
foe; it leaves no opening for the lurking feud. 
Anangel incapable of feeling anger must 
envy the man who can feel and yet conquer it. 
He who obeys with modesty, seems wor- 
tny of some day or other being allowed to command. 
The feeble tremble before opinion, the 
foolish defy it, the wise judge it, the skilful direct it. 
We are overrated by some, and under- 
rated by others, We are rarely rated as we should 


se is to sense as shade to light—it 


be. 

Integrity and uprightness will preserve 
us, and will clear themselves, as the light of the 
morning. 

Hold on to your temper when you are 
angry, excited or Lmpesed upon, or others are angry 
with you.| 

Hold on to your good name at all times, 
for it s of more value than gold, high places or tash- 
jonable attire. 

Good breeding consists in having no par- 
toular mark of any profession, but a general ele- 
gance of manpers. 

The greatest suffering is to be found in 
the higher classes—men bieed involuntarily on as- 
cending mountains. 

Memory isthe only paradise we are sure 
of always preserving. Even our frst parents could 
not be driven out of it. 

Hold on to your heart when evil asso- 
ates seek your company, and invite you to join in 
their mirth, games and revelry. 

There is no harm in not being a great 
man, but there ie much in trying to appear one with- 
out the heart and mind of greatness. 

Power, in its quality and degree, is the 
measure of manhood; scholarship, save by accident, is 
never the measure Of @ man’s power. 

Joy flutters past us like a gay and harm- 
less butterfly, but, unfortunately, often lays eggs 
which engender devouring caterpillars. 

Hold on to your foot when you are on 
the point of kicking, running off from study, or pur- 
suing the path of error, shame or crime. 

As no roads are so rough as those that 
have Just been mended, so no sinners are so intoler- 
ant as those that have just turned saints. 

No man is a gentleman who, without pro- 
vocation, would treat with incivility the bumblest of 
his species, It is a vulgarity for which no aceomplish- 
ments can ever atone, 

Temptation is a fearful word. It indicates 
the beginning of a possibile series of infinite evils. It 
isthe ringing of an alarm bell, whose melanchdly 
sounds may reverberate through eternity. 

If you mean to act nobly, and seek to 
Know the best things God has put within reach of 
wen, you must learn to fix your eye on that end, and 
hot on what will happen to you because of it. 

Every burden of sorrow seems like a 
“one hung round our neck, yetare they often only 
like the stones used by peari-divers, which enable 
them to reach their prizes and arise enriched. 

Ambition makes the same mistake con- 
cerning power that avarice does concerning wealth; 
she begins by accumalating power, as a means to bap- 
Pines, and she finishes by continuing to accomplish 
it as an end, . 

Men’s feelings are always purest and most 
slowing in the hour of meeting and of farewell; like 
the glaciers, which are transparent and rosy-hued 
culy at sunrise and sunset, but throughout the day 
gray and cold. 

Many a true heart that would have come 
back like the dove to the ark, after the frst trans- 
Fression, has been frightened beyoad, recall by the 
“gry look and menacing taunt—the savage charity 
of an unforgiving soul. 

_ Never sacrifice a right principle to obtaina 
ty The cost is too great. If you cannot secure 
on ~~ ac 1 needful for you by equare and manly 
uc tter do without odds. 

self-denial is better than oe ye, mer 
: In the knowledge of God is the only true 
te enon In the service of Ged, the enly true freedom; 

love of God, the only true felicity; and these 
*re all so vast, that though they have. their seed-time 
— room for the harvest can be found only in 

ven and eternity. 

y though sometimes small evils, like in visi- 

neects, inflict pain, and a single hair may stop a 


"ery few great ones, alas! arelet on long leases. 


Works of piety and charity should, like 
water from a fountain, fow spontancously from the 
Mnlitude and benevolence of s believing beart, and 

and tronble ce uerted with importanity like the 
Ged loveth o Cn Ow deep well. 


seeks every day to practice the grace he prays fer. 


Don’t make a tright 
a tright of yourself to be in 


Don’t pick 
e. pick up chance acquaintances on 


A South Carolina lad 
mnset ted ore y has made feather 


To be truly conspicuous, you must con- 
ceal yourself behind your work. 

Natural sunflowers and liliec are now used 
by florists to decorate drawing -rooms. 


No szirit can long endure bad influence. 
Man Is strong, bet his heart is not adamant. 


Written inaalbum: “A pretty woman 


has not always youth, it is true, but an ugly woman 
is never young.’ 


What did the young lady mean when she 
said to her lover, **You may be too late for the train, 
but you can take a bus? '* 


A cynical Frenchman says women like 


balls and assemblies asa hunter likes a place where 
games abounds. The wretch | 


Women always endeavor specially to over. 
come In their children the defects of their husbands 
and of their husbands’ family, 


‘ The woman who has not time to mend 

er children’s stockings is k 

a patchwork quilt for the tiny Sg ~~ pon, ron ray 
A young lady attending balls and parties 

should always secure a female chaperone until she is 

able te call some male'chap her own. 


Artificial flowers are coming into vogue 
for funerals. The fashion was set by a Brooklyn 
widow, who has made the same wreath do for three 
husbands, 

There is said to bea fellow in a Western 
village who is habitually so sleepy that his curiosity 
cannot be awakened. Such is net the case with his 
wife, however. 


The religious revival in Kentucky has 
been so thorough and general that the fashionable 
young women use note paper bearing the legend 
**Praise the Lord.’’ 

Women have been allowed to vote for 
School Commissioners and Town Clerks for two years 
past in Vermont, but very few of them avail them- 
selves of the privilege. 


The Texan young men are said to rate the 
Texan young women as they do their cotten ; good 


ordinary, good middling or middling fair, sccording 
to the comparative lustre of their charms. 


A daughter of the late President Johnson 
manages a farm near Albany, Texas, with such econ- 
omy and success that a prosperous future is already 
insured the President's two grandchildren. 


Mrs. Brooks of Indianola, Iowa, sold her 
hasband's over-alls to a ragman, the other day, and 
fortunately the rag man was found In time to recover 
$100 which had been put in the cast-off garment. 


‘One must either grow old or die,”’ says 
George Eliot. But the theatrical star of the feminine 
gender doesn’t agree with her. Some of them 
haven't grown a day older since 1800, and they still 
live, 


A prominent physician says that if mo- 
thers did not take up the senseless prattie of babies 
and hurl it back at them under the plea that it is 
**haby talk,’’ children would learn sooner how to 
talk plain. 

Deacon Jones was happy indeed when he 
was told that his daughters, the dear girls, had gone 
tosthe.revival. Their mother didn’t tell him that it 
was arevival of Pinafore. Possibly she didn’t think 
it necessary. 


‘The Boston papers say the girls of that 
city have begun to wear police helmet hats. Then 
should the Boston papers warn the Boston girls. {f 
they go to imitating the Boston police they will never 
catch a man.*’ 


A Cincinnati paper asks, ‘“When ladies 
kiss are they really doing to each other what they 
would that men should do tothem?*' Why, certainly 
they are, and this gush towards each other is only for 
practice and as a decoy. 


“How do I manage to rid myself of 
bores ?** said a woman of the world. ‘‘Nothing ts 
easier. Whenl wantto senda manaway, I talk to 
him avout myself. When I want him to stay indefi- 
nitely, I talk about himeelf.'’ 


Vienna has lately made a heroine of a 
young woman who has already served more than half 
of a seven years’ sentence of imprisonment for the 
murder of a female friend. A soldicrinan Austrian 
regiment has just confeseed that he isthe guilty per- 
eon. 
A Louisville belle, introduced something 
of avcial novelty recently. She gave a knitting party 
and the number and variety of the dainty trifies wov- 
en by the deft fingers of her fair guests would have 
made the industrious dames of a century ago turn 
green with envy. 

An Ohio man turned his wife out of doors 
on an intensely cold night because she wished to dis- 
charge a pretty servant girl. She crawiedintoa hay 
loft and nearly froze to death. Next day some neigh- 
bors dipped the husband into a barrel of molasses and 
then rotied him in a heap ot feathers. 


The women in the Montreal jail, the other | 


for reinforcements. The latter sent over a posse of 
men, and these found that the womea had armed 
themselves for the fray. Afier s sharp fight, in 
which one of the male guardians was knocked down 
with a chain inthe hands of a virago, the women 
were each imprisoned separately. 


A lady with ‘two strings to her bow”’ is 
by no means rare, but it is not often that both strings 
are played till the very last minate. A 

was smart enough to accomplish this, however. A 

Stayhorn’s name having appeared in two mar- 
riage licenses issued on the same day at Longtown, an 
investigation was m wie, when the young lady ex- 
plained that, beiug undecided which of twe sdmirers 
te choose, she had taken the refusal of both, agreeing 
to decide between them ea theday set for the wed~ 





ding. 


Gon Fsadine bis forty Chinese watch- 


Fine black and white stripes are to be 
popular. 
A new watered ribbon has rosebuds scat- 


tered over i. . 


A black silk parasol has three rows of 
bright gold lace. 

Among the Washington girls soap- bubble 
parties are fashionable. 

A turtle of sarionys, set with diamonds, 
makes a fashinable breastpin. 


It is said thet a Waco, Texas, hen has & 
tooth three-fourths of an inch lung. 


A Venetian glass manufacturer is making 
& great success of ladies’ giass bonnets. 

The most prosperous English tradesmen 
are said to be butchers and photographers, 


U. 8. Senator Vest, of Missouri, started 
in life as a reporter for a Louisville newspaper. 


A Brooklyn man advertises a powder to 
*‘cure cate and dogs of sumuambulism.** It is putin 
aun, 

A new law in Kansas forbids any person 
to marry within six months after procuring « di- 
vorce. , 

The fact of their sending out thirty-three 
missionaricas, looks as ifthe Mormons did not intend 
to go. 

A young gentleman and a young lady of 
Tennessee were wedded as they came Out of the bap- 
tismal cistern, 

There are over twenty thousand men and 
one hundred thousand mules employed in railroad 
bullding in Texas. 

At the great Romford brewery, near Lon- 
don, five pints of ale are allowed daily to each of the 
40 men, They drink it all. 

A single day’s fog recently brought into 
the treasury of ene London gas company nearly 900, - 
000, the price of 75, 000, 000 feet. 

It is estimated that in Great Britain 878,- 
151 persons are engaged in underground work, con- 
ducted in galleries extending 54,7 miles. 

A Florida lady who has long been con- 
fined to her bed, was cured the other day when light- 
ning struck the house. The electricity did it. 

A letter-carrier in Meridan, Conn., whose 
wife has inherited 900,000, still goes bis rouuds, al- 
though the Postmaster has had several applicants for 
his place, 

The manufacture of oleomargarine in 8t. 
Louis has been investigated by the Board of Health, 
and proof was obtained of the use of fat from horses 
and dogs. : 

A New York man who had offered $50 to 
any one who would remove his bunion, now turns 
around and wants $10,000 because a street-car accom- 
modated him. 

The President and the Vice President 
being wifeless, the wife of the Speaker of the House 
is said to value her social position asthe first lady of 
the Republic. 

A goat disturbed worship in a 8t. Louis 
church by trotting up the main sisie, mounting the 
platform steps, and trying to eat the green fringe of 
the pulpit drapery. 

The dress material for the bride in a Chi- 
cago wedding had been purchased by her father in 
Damascus in 1849. It was fine India sik, and had 
come fully into fashion again. 


A young man was leading ® horse in 4 
Michigan town the other morning by the halter, when 
the horse made a sudden jump to one de, anc the 
severe jerk broke the boy's neck. 


An actress of a Chicago theatre so enrap- 
rured a susceptible young man In the front row of the 
balcony that he threw kisses at her continuously, and, 
as he would not stop, they put him out. 


Wood piled in a tank and covered with 
quick-lime which is gradually slacked with water, is 
said to acquire great hardness and consistency after 
the lime has acted upon it for a week or two. 


In spite of all that has been said about 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel, it is reported that the loco- 
motive engineers have to wear mouth-pleces attached 
to reserveirs Of fresh air while traversing it. 


The extinction of siavery in Brazil is pro- 
ceeding very gradually, and it will take imore than 
thirty years to accomplish it. Emancipation began In 
1870, but there are still 1,540,000 bundmen tn the coun- 
try. 

An Indiana young man thrice procured a 
license to marry, having twice lost the important 
document on his way home from the County Clerk's 
office. His repeated careleseness caused a postpone- 
ment of his prospective bliss for forty-eight hours. 


The execution of two Indian murderers 
by shooting instead of hanging, inthe Indian Terri- 
tory, a few days ago, was done on the urgent plea of 
the doomed men. They hadan awful dread of the 
noose, but professed fearlessness to death by the 
rifle. 

Boys in the gallery at a Montreal concert, 
failing to derive any gratification from the classical 
music of which the pregramme (was made up, ob- 
tained diversion by dropping cusbions inte the hody 
of the hall, Several bonnete were flattened by the 
sport. 

An Omaha girl, intent on suicide, tied 
one end of a long rope to her waist and the other to 
the bridge from which she dropped into the river. 
Her idea was to prevent her body from being lest; but 
the rope served the more valuable purpose of saving 
her life, as a man haaled her ap by it. 





—_— 


Liver, Kidney and Bright's Disease. 

A medicine that destroys the germ or cause of 
Bright's Disease, Diabetes, Kidney and Liver OCom- 
plaints, and has the power te root them out of the 
system, is aboveall price. Such a medicine is Hop 
Bitters, and positive proof of this ean be foand by 
one trial, or by asking your neighbors, whe have been 
| eured by it, 
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RADWAY’S 





=, a vely 

Lm | a a cure 
contin 7 sufficlon t time to 
the system 


‘Ons bottle contains more of the active pri 


Teaspoon Doses, while uire a oix 
ve 
asmuch, @Oné Dollar Per ee 





* 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FuR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 





8 O gE , 
TENDANCE. 
DF OM RADWAY'#@ KEADY REL 
APPLI ea Ally On TAKEN I 
NALL ACOORDING TO DIRECTIONS-PA 
FROM WHATEVER CAUBF, CEASES TO 4 
In all cases where or 4 fi is 
enced, or if seized wi afuen 
Throa um Bad Coughs, I 
Colle, mation of the ela, Bt< 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Crow i} 
curalgia, Head 
‘oothache, Earache, Nervo 
bago, Pain in the *k or 
rrhe@a, Cholera Morb 
Bites, or with 


Prt or the j- 
cation of RAD AS LADY , wil are 
you of the worst of complaints in a hoars. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Seothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 
Perfectly Tastelora, ele tly coated with eweet 
Se ee urify, cleanse, and 
RADWAY'S PILLS for liccweseatg of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Nere 


Islwtig, hata cata Perla 








mation of the 
the Internal Viecera, Warranted to effec 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing uo mercury, min- 
erals or ey ey  Grage. a. 
Ba Obeerve the ow symptoms reeu: 
Di of pe Digestive Dr net Consti = 


wap tan hala teen eat 
it e » on 

Food, _— or Weight in the ch 

tations, Sinking or Flattering at the 

Dimnese of Vision, Dots or Webs before the & 


Fever aud Dull Palo in the Head, — 
iration, Wollodiean of the Skin anc Eye 
tne Bide, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Fia of 
Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of RAUWAY'S PILLS will free Uw 
system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and thelr cure, 
among which may be named : 

“False ané Tree,” 

“Radway ou Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway on Serofaia,”’ . 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 


8OLD BY DKUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter ome to ewes & CO., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 


S@ laformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the ralaé @ 
Du. KADWAY'S old established K. BR. 8. Remkores 





| than the base and worthless linitations of am ge 
the mame 


there are False Kesulvents, Reliefs and 
eure and ask for Kadway's, and see that 
**Hadway’’ ls onwhat you buy. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
pr inetscretion. promptly cured by 


Fedtoally amd pros 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 
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Humorous. 


—_—_——_—— ——— 


~ ft is feared that the enormous manufac- 
tare of wooden toothpicks is utterly destroying the 
Sorests of America; bul, then, the young man who 
epende all his ealary fur good clothes must have some- 
thing to eat. 

“Ha, old man, what is this I hear? Gon- 
tram has broken his cane over your tack !** ‘Yea, 
the scoundrel. You ere! ran away, sud the infernal 
villain took advantage of this to come up bebied and 
attack me.'' 

-—-——-_—_—— PP —- ae 
“The Dector Told Me 


te take a biae pill, but I didn't, for I had already been 
petsoned twice by mercury, The druggest wid me to 
ery Kidney-Wort, and I did. It was just the thing for 
my biliousarces and constipation, and now I am just 
as well as ever.*' Torpid kidneys and liver is the 
trouble, for which Kiduey-W ort always proves to be 
the best vemety | keown.—Hartford Courant. 
—_—-— >_>  »~- 

ota Gola Bought. liver and Platinum of al 
kinds. Fail value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
Gner of all Rosidues containing gold or silver. 63 
Filbert &., Philadeiphia, I’a. Send by mall or ex- 
press, Mention Tux Po Poat. 


Teo get the best Coa Liver ou in the world 
ask your Cruggist for Baker's. If nut kept by Lim, 
it with pay to wend direct for it. Prices and valuable 
teformation mailed on request. Johu C. Baker & 
Co., 815 Fliibert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Buperfucas ifair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular. Madame WAMBULD, 3) Sawyer Street, 





Boston, Mass. 
Barieti's API LOTTE 
ntemmetatahnivsae ass ELIEF UKE 


a 

sa- When on our readers anewer any Adver- 
Aheoment found im these colummes they will 
evufer a fver oa the Publisher and the nd- 
vertiser by maming the Saturday Kvening 


Pet 
»- > 4 MAII: _ 
IE coke Cgatane OF paeaaas mr 
«ah for cash, and yer et lowest city pei- 
oa vbr «, silks, Guede.’ Ledies’ Brosees, 
es Underwear, Tien, Lece’, Gerts’ Furnish- 


infents’, @ and Giris’ Outfits, de. 
dence bs cited. 


my or and information froe. 
«SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


COOPER & CONARD, 
Minth and Market Btreete, Philadelphie, Pa. 
Please cay where you sme tia advertisomens. 


CIDNEY WORT 




















PILES, oa vey et 


with cons:. pation. Midzey- Wor 
Sitkinds of Files evee wise phseiciaas 
even W:.cn physicians 

have failed. 








WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
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Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes the duty of every lady preserving with zealous care 





| or character, 














Cod-Liver O11 and Lime. -—The | 
of persons who have been restored trom cone 
cousumption by the use of this origtual pre 

on, and the grateful parties themeacives have by 
fing it and acknowledging it materful | 
given the article s vast popula: 40y ‘in New | 
The Cod-Liver Ol isin’ this eaotiogt on} 
ite unpleasant taste, and rend: red “dowbty | 
ve im being coupled with the lime, whith be tit- 
restorative principle, supplying mature wath 
Beet ance reas nired to heal sit rest one tie 
lenge, Sold by A. B. WILHOK, © rermiot, 


Boston, au! all druggists. 
Me’ de of rarce 

rs Knife 2.32 
Iniasd mame 
i Kuife is almost as ek as au entire 
p. and much hendier. It has screw dr ver, 
» machine for taking stones from horses feet, 
wi, nut-cracker, corkscrew, stows = - —~ 
ide biade. It ise be pe Kr 











yg Oreans 27 stops #25 up. 
Beatiy’s Fac fore rauning ay night. ‘Fy 
reas Dantet - Beatty, Washington, N. 
7 Level 
mame on 10. 
i 
i@e, E. D. cillbert, P. 








CHROME 
_ Gnas, Kay, New Haren, Ct. 


@ Carda with 


902 alike.Chrmno (ards with | 
M.. HigvanueCh | 


(From Andrews’ Amertoan Queen.) 


CLEOPATRA, 


OR THE 


QUEEN OF SHEBA'S BEAUTY | 


iS BUT SKIN DEEP. 

The renowned Queen of Sheba, with all her royal 
pomp, magnificent apparel, and brilliant retinue, 
would never have appeared within the presence of the 
grandest of the monarchs of the past, had she not also 
possessed that which is th® crowning glory of the fe- 
inale person —a skin unchallenged for its Oriental soft- 
ness and its almost transcendental purity. Cleopatra, 
holding emperors at bay, and ruling empires by her 
word, had quickly lost her charm and power by one 
attack of blotches, or of pimples, or of horria tan and 
freckles. 





WOMAN RULES THE WORLD 

by her beauty, not less than by her purity of charac- 
ter, loveliness of disposition and unselfish devotion, 
Indeed, in the estimation of perhaps too many men, 
beauty in a body takes precedence over every other 
consideration. Beauty thus forms an important part 
of woman's ‘‘working capital,’’ without which too 
many, (if not bankrupts in what relates to influence 

within the circle where they move), are powerless for | 
great good: Hence we see not only the; propricty but 


that which to her is essential to success, and influence, 
and usefulness inilfe. Andsince ‘beauty is but skin 
deep,’ the utmost care and vigilance are required to 
guard it against the many ills that flesh is heir to. 
Among the great and annoying enemies of beauty, 
OF EITHER SEX 

as well as of comfort, happiness and héalth, are those 
pestiferous and horrid skin diseases—tetters, humors, 
eczema, (salt rheum,) rough and scaly eruptions, ul- 
cers, plinples, and all diseases of the hair and scalp. 
For the cure of all these, Dr. C. W. Benson, of Balti- 
more, after years of ptient study and investigations 
devoted to diseases ef the skin, at last brought forth 
his celebrated SKIN CURE, which has already by its 
marvelous cures, established iteelf as (he great remedy 
for all diseases of the skin, whatever be their names 
Ite success has been immense and un- 
paralleled, All druggists have it. It is clogautly put 
up, two bottles in one package. luternal and external 


treatment. Price $1.00, 





EVERYONE PRAISES, 

Rick headache, nervous headache, neuralgia, ner- 
veousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, siceplessness and 
brain discases, positively cured by Dr. C. W. Benson's 
Celery and Chamomile Pills, They contain oo opium, 
quinine, or other harmful drug. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, cents per box, §1 for 
two, $2.50 for six, postage free. 

Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md. C. N. CRIT- 





TENTON, New York, is Wholesale Agent fur Dr, C, 
Ww. Benson’ . } Femedics. | 


1s DIAMOND 


DYES. | 


AL Bim — 
eo t 
tay er tenes SU knanwill ester pesogecte 
popular 






than any 15 or 85 ct. dyeeversold. 24 colors. 
Any oue can ances Renee Send for 
any color wanted end be convinced. of amex caste, 
of ink and | Pe E58 eli mailed for 10 cents. 
ELLS, RIO & O0., Barlingtea, Vt. 


[[ TABQ UARTERS for Chromos of all kinda, | 
Cloograph, Easter, Birthday, Sunday-School an 
Holiday Cards, fringed or plain. Latham & Co, 
Importers, Manufacturers and Card Publishers, A 
Chestaut ot. - ch nae at Pa. 





__AGENTS WANTED 


all Chromeog* po Saiike 

—~ egan ntyomCardsi:) Lile 

holding Bouquets, Sea Views, Landscajes, 

i Leaves, wy ee ny ay all pew desi.ns pro- 

wi by the first Artist in Amerien,and | peqraph 
qummenned in the most fashivnalie colors on Mme stock. You 

oy ne peatly 4 ey thereon and d malled 40 you postpaid on Fecsi 
ba lver or ) ! 
Ad ne' Sie! for Gata w ich includes our beck of San - 


eee = hand = levelicet cards ever pubiwbed. Our 

es of Bevel Bdge, Imported Embowm |, Chromo and BATIN 

Cat waled. We pay highest Commission 
and offer the most elegant and usef — soe of ang rellab'e | 

card howse in the 7.8. » 4-0 aut Samples in aaees 
Agents Outfit wh! an “CARB Oo. sone loilarorder, Addreas | 
AMERICAN W ont Vent Cona, 








eos For 1882. 


ed deat all Chre. 
ia beautiful colors, » Gold 
from ¢ 





‘JajUIzy paw nOSTIO 









script t) pe, 1Oc.or 
d Chro- 





pecan’ Btls ¢ 7et. Our beant ful bound | 
Ding anes 


MILLS N. with wandeed or 
rd Ct | 
a000 WANTED eee 
Wee radu 
our te Wire 
Cleskeo-Line. wervented t to r Mould a fans me. Pleases 
at sight. Melia readily at almest every house. 
Agents Le ee A a grand success. Coumtics 
ree. Addroaa, 


reserved. 
GIRARD WIRE MiLLa, Philadelphia, Pe 


sent *f.sdreiren's 


SCALF, 








nesoue 6 COG % ary, nee at 381-59. 








5 ATER PLATE & paant {CHROMO CARDS 

5 itech name on, M4 packs $1.00. $50 
a to best Agent. Folly Priculare with first order. 
ATION AL CARD WORKS. NEW ‘Haven, Conn, 


‘Agents iat gots tT 
ee a 


Tryethatenn'{ be, Sevotneyotuecd ae 


| Esmee free. ,lll "Nassau St, New York, 
Gan n af - 

AG ENTSis seer PE 
4Co., 0 Barclay St. . Oe 

SBO Exe = any locality. 


free. G. W: Kometine airy a 


ayaa raisers 


















































gate feos kaa contains 10 full sete 
r pright Bellows, Be 
rf 6 Octaves, Metal Fetowe, Ceri 





OM MON ssaeaeh 


forests ~ tater workin ¥ TY and 
390 Edison's Se ere hee rot me BAY and 
Ca ree Bez fe Srtieret gn beore $90 


iia sie ‘or ante rent be top tented) 


If after rs wee satiafied reta 
Organ, will teomeuy, pa tp t_dy with interest, 
OCMNE AND EXAMINE THE INSTRUMENT 

person, Fire Doliasstem allowed to expenses if 
come anywsy, you are ree Ceneh 
yes ey meete ell As. Other 
sues ur ortes $125 to $1600, 
Temutiful Iliustrated Catalogue free. 
Please Address or call upon 


DANIEL FP. BEATTY, Washington, New Jerse-. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


- > 


SAMPLES SENT BY MAILWHEN WRITTEN FOR 








HEonguoTal 





No Smoke, NoSmell. Absolutely NON. 
SIVE. Send forcirenlar and Price- -List. Py ane. 
M. SMITH, 5. E. Cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Phila, : 


Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS, 


reat superiorit 
of © Cordiins over hore A 
se anene Bes guess 
Oo use a 
leading Corsets. “ 











$10 REWARD 


will be paid for any 
Corset in which the Cora 
hne breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear, 
Price by mail, W. B.(con- 
til), $2.50; Abdominal, 2; 
Health or  Pievinhe £, 
oraline or Flexi _ iff 
OF i ee 
orsale by 1. mer- 
chants. Beware of worth. 
a imitations boned 
h cord, 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, WN. ¥. 
FANCY CARD COLLECTORS. Beautiful new setand 


different sets, We, DREW MFu. Co. wy ly 











of re ipieuts, from Maine to 
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<— DIAMANTE BRILLIAN 





WARRANTED 


We use but two sizes of 
and ring, each 1-“arat stuns, 


s0LD S 


OULIU 


We don't sell] Diamante 
mium for the Post. Weare 


for it. and use every 


scription ; and i ‘nil to do all we promi 
which does not meet or exceed the couanaaie’ 


act . pewter See? the Post ua Rai 
e have stud —— um problem 


bet centinue our patrous for hwnny years. 


Our Ofer.— 
The | gt 
the Diamu. 


a Boratay beau Feet 


Ring, tad, and Farrings, free or 
subscription twe years, and send 


8, will extend subsecri 
sending $3 iustend of $2. All premiums sent 


sted 3-kerats, 
dollar-store goods, but are sold in Phitade!phia for 
Brilltanta, but use 

to secure 
tioa list Im the country ; and we propose to wn te it, spend 
- : le means to attain our objet. 
such expensive — ums we lose money ow the Grst year's ob 


t Premiama, « 





‘ 7 bet J te 
exireestoas 
give an necurate outline of pee 
DIAMONDS;| 





is > 










get 


cre 8 preaion, 
of our readers 


our work |e thrown away, aud ext year we can't empect te find 


vandeudy wont 


that subscribers who receive them will not vn!) h ip Us get others, 
diamonds 


¢ new 


eoat more money and are werth more than any premine 
offered before, for every subscriver is really gctting _ 


TEN DOLLARS FOR es 


Neo more suitable ; resent could be selected for eaybedy 
of three dptinrs Scape 


ew LA Ring, Sted or 

ase premium, free. For @G, will exiend subscriptive 

tei aud forward any two of me a asa premium. 
een ens « vend al thre 


prem! ume, free. Club cubsstlbete ghonve s an ne pay 


Postage on paper and preminmes pronald in every cane. Frey ve A 





the premiume are not as repr 
} ond Bok ooce, aud 4 - retary a moa 
*# may be sent to one address and the 
TIME TRIES ALL. THINGS Z— 
experiment ; it is the oldest literary and family peper 
now tu its sixtieth year. and this offer shou 


sixteen- 

Ite Getien of the bi 
best writers of Rorope mea America. 
@ first-class family paper; hase Fasbien. 
Cag, Amewers to Inquirers 


of five hundred short stories. and furnishes an 


the home-circle, which can be ottained 
The Post fs the cheapest pa 
an issue. and as wour 
or reputable firm in Phi 

Io ordering state which 
finger may be obtained by 


money order, registered letser, or bank 4: 


m every pe 


F promenip,. The 


with the tem;, ang oe prominex of irrespencitte Ss ties 
7 eiegantly printed, folded, ent, and 
ighest order—the very best thought of the 
It covers the whole Geld of 
Needlework, 


, Reientific News, sad a 
ments, Sketches, Narratives, ote. Each volume contains test 
six Serials, from the pens of the best living authors, ph. 


pment 


first-class reading matter, alike pape ante 
oa aes 


fw existence, it hes pedi 
refer to any bask, expres<Ber 


the pretslums ie desired. and 


a hole the proper sise ip 
<< -board, Remitiances should be made by 
raft. Address, 


_The Saturday Evening Pest 124 Sansom St. Phils. > 








Fiowee, Wield 





179-183 East Main St. 





and. immortelios, Gindicles, 


Over 100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,M.Y. & eg 


HIRAM SIBLEY & 60. 


eh aah aes Oe ee 


fal dosertptty yee e” Brice Last of 














Avisamsconrer nes | It P 


4 Curomge Bee PT ren, nen. | 


We want to hire men to introduce oer 





\ GENTS. 
4% Laundry Goap. Barnard & Co., Beveriy, Mass. 





POPULAR SONG 
100 ees at cham se kv" 








West 2 Ce., 


| AOR Rta a jee toe. 


Throm. sn, Matin gt 6 
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_THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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Facetie. 


“ha recent gale a bill-board fell on a man 

god held him until released. It is common enough 
poard bill to fasten & nan that way, but this is 

aoaeet instance on the part of the bill-board. 

Fear Not. 

xidney snd urinary complaints, especially 

Bright's Discase, Diabetes, and other liver troubles 
Bitters will surely and lastingly cure. Cases ex- 

= like your own have been cured’ in your own 

neighborhood, and you can Gnd reliable proof at 

pome of what Hop Bitters has done, and can do. 


When the editor of a Kentucky paper 
saw by the dispatches that ten barrels of whisky were 
asshed away by 3 flood, he sat right down and wrote 
acolumn beaded, **Heart-Rending Disaster. ** 


There is no worse enthrallment for tor- 
ted man than the exactions of a morbid nervous 
condition. The over-taxed brain then gets no rest 
from tranquil sleep, and needs the pacifying influ- 
ence of Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery and Chamomile 
Pills. 
» Dr. Hammond says ‘‘the nerves cannot be 
kept healthy on slops.’’ We daresay not. We have 
known a pail of slops applied at an inopportune mo- 
ment to upset the entire organisation of a man. 
Skinny Meon.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer"’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, §1. 

Force of habit does the business. A West- 
ern photographer who stole up bebind a man to prod 
him with a brad-awl, by way of a Joke, gave himself 
away by saying, ere he prodded: ‘‘Now look natu- 
oi, “° 

“Bachupaiba.”—Quick, complete cure, all an 
noying Kidney Diseases §1. at Drugglsts. 

“Yes,"’ said the Indiana legislator, ‘‘our 
laws on divorce are rather easy, but we must encour- 
age immigration somehow, and ittakes a good deal 
todo that, with fever and ague in theair to buck 
against.*’ 

“Rough on Rats.**—Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks, 15 cts. 


There are thirty different fire-escapes to 
select from, but as none of the inventors ever made a 
trial from a fifth-story window, with a sheet of fame 
behind then, the ordinary man is suspicious about 
investing. 





All 


el a 
Cast-Iron Fellows 


Men of endurance have healthy kidneys and liver. 
No aches in the back, no piles or constipation. The 
cure for these diseases is Kidney-Wort. This great 
remedy keeps up the tone of the whole body, *by en- 
abling the liver, bowels and kidneys to perform the'r 
functions perfectly. Both the liquid and dry are solc 
by druggists. 











Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and 8. FE. Cor- 
ner of Delaware Avenue and Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best forthe Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat. Over 1500 acres under cultivation, 
growing Landreth’s Garden Sceds. Landreth’'s 

ural Register and Almanac for 1882, with catalogue 
vf seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants, 


KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


| —LIVER.— 


Tt has specific action on this most important 
orzan, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
pnt aK, Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 

















A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 
A Treatise on Chronic Diseases.” 


Sent for this book to the andersigned, a physician of 
Hike experience, endorsed b hundreds of leading 
ne ho testily to his skill, Seud stamp to pay 


«Ee LIVINGSTON, . D., Toledo. Ohio, 


FREE TO ALL 
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I 4 ADI oS ink 

1 Rte Pillow Shans, 2 Japanese Chatr 

me 5", Summer Lame Stove, 1 chowent | Chro- 

Famil were Assorted Needies, and ila 

out and return aoe ree months, if you will cut this 
- usw cents, t Appears 

once, MISCELLANY PUBLIBHING CO,, Boston, Mass. 


HA int0to20 
DAYS. 


TORPEAMOS 5, sserpnsee fom poreone egret 


we will 




















Ite Relief and Cure as Certain as Day Fellows 


Since reduction of Dr. SHERMAN’ 
omnes crowding upon bim for a 
piadiy throwing away their sriplux, irksome, dispirit- 

ne. and life-punishing trusses, [lis treatment for 
this a@liction makes the patient comfurta ble and safe 
in the performance of every kind of exercise or labor. 
It is a grand thing, and those who are ruptured and do 
not provide themselvés with it mast endure the dan. 


gers of that and the Of trusses 
allt Tite. Thousan those enced 
7 ng testimonials of gratitude to Des n 


eis 

ayete A impar oo inventor of his popular 
classes an and, under his red rate 

within the Feach of almest eryone : 

receive treatnarent and leave for home a. = 7 


Wesley Phillips’ Experience with Dr. Sher- 
man's Treatment. 

Dr. J, A. SHERMAN—DEAR Str: I - 
form you that 1 am entirely cured of ny mabey to In: 
rupture. I¢ is one yeor age, to-day that 1 received 
Berths atin. nave aoe the eure by going with- 
uve 1 ° y_business is that of a locomo- 

¥ Fuptire, as you will recall to your mind, w 
cimller Mr, Jordau's in your pamphlet of tke 

I was re tured in the year 1863, while | 
Ihave tried spring and elastic trusses with + A 
comfort and injury, my ruptare always growing 
worse. Finding I must gct some relief or give upmy 
business, I determined to try you asa last resort, and 
I must ang as I found your treatment a comprate 
success, improvement and cure have, consider- 
ing my terrfole condition, surprised my friends as well 
as myself, During your treatment I have worked 
hard in m yoy enjoying both safety and com- 
fort, and have not lost a day's work. My general 
health has also improved. I will take pleasure in re- 
commending the afflicted to you whenever | have an 
Cupesveuny. 

ou may publish this letter for the benefit of hu- 


manity, 
My address is No. 211 Fast 44th street. With best 
WESLEY PHILLIPS. 


wishes, | remain yours respectfully 
New York Ciry, Oct. %, 1990. 





Levi Luts About Dr. Sherman's Rupture 
Treatment. 


LANCASTER, Pa., Morch 24, 1982, 
Dr. J. A. BHERMAN—DEAR Sin: You wil tomane- 
ber how terribly | was ruptured on both sides when I 
called on you for treatment, because you have my 
hotographs. I now write to let you know that you 
have eof me & new man. ve difference in all 
the essentials that make life enjoyable I can realize, 
but cannot express ia words, At first my ruptures 
were small, but during thirty years and more got so 
bad, despite the trussesI used, that God only knows 
how I suilered. I finally got so bad my only relief was 
when in bed, This was a terribie condition for one at 
my axe of life tobein. I had no appetite, no soctal 
lings, 90 ambition: nor could I be otherwise while 
ny bowels were 60 much out of place. Thanks to your 
skill and treatment, Doctor; they have restored me, 
made me strong and vizorous, given ine a new lease 
of life, fitted me for active business, and all the social 
enjoyments of socicty. I teel grateful to you, Doctor, 
and will always take pleasure in recommending the 
afilictedto yourcare. Why,if I could convey to them 
half of what you have done forme, you would be 
crowded to death with ruptured victims secking re- 
lief. Rupture tsa little matter at first, so I thought, 
but then when it gets bad, oh, how it interferes with 
+ of those enJoyments which make life worth livin 
‘or. 


You may publish this letter, and when any one calls 
let them see my photographs, then they may be able 
torealize something of fay present happy condition, 
Wishing jou a long life In your g work, Lre» 
main yours truly, ; : 
4EVI L 


215 Lemon strect, 


W. A. Hopkins, Ninth National Bank, N. Y., 


writes a Boston inquirer as fullows: -‘ 

W. H. KIMBALL, Esg.—Dkan 81R: Your letter re- 
ceived and contents noted. I was fully cured of my 
rupture by Dr. J. A. Sherman about ten years ago ; 
have been a sound wan ever since. You may rest as- 
sured there is no humbug about the Doctor; that 
I can vouch fur myself. Ifyou are ruptured I would 
advise you to place yourself under his treatment, as I 
know you will never have cause to regrct it, 

Respectfully yours, W. A. Horxins. 
Ninth National Bank, New York, March 8, 1879. 


neaster, Pa. 








DR. SH ERMAN’S ‘*Book on Rupture’’ gives con- 
vincing proofs from professlon: enticmen aud 
others of lis successful treatment. It is Mlustrated 
with photographic pictures of bad cases before and 
alter cure, and is sent to those whu scnd 0 cents. 
Princip. office, 31 Broadway, New York. Consulta- 
tion days, meotave, a and Saturdays of each 
week, Branch offices, 02 Walnut S8t., Philadelplia, 
Pa,, and 43 Milk strect, Boston, Mass. Days of con- 
sultation at branch offices will be given on applica- 
tion to principal office. 


R. DOLLARD, 
, 613 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
We §) 
ANHAIR. * 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMNZER VEN- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 





measure their own heads with aceuracy : 


FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND &CALPS, 
He, The round of the INCHES. 


ad, No. 1. From forchead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald, 

over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No, 3 From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No, 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 

round the forehead. 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ Wigs, Mall Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as ay ¢stablishinent tn the 
. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 


] PACK ° 1882, 
QUART ME LOR 
, Gold ood 





Li Stock } Artistic designs of Bwies 

haves atterfiy 
Mee oe yy po 
ott tn pean ee dot Bryne for 1082 Ea, 40 fer onl 

€ a t 

By crias CARTON PRINTING CO. Northferd Conn, 
Hires’ ed Root Beer, 
siete § gallons of a delicious, stren*’hen- 
os to 


4, id by Druggssts, of sent t any 
on 
CHARLES EK. HIRES, @ N. Dei. Ave., Philadelaphis. Pa. 
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RUPTURE. BESSARABIA SEED CORN. 





THE IMPERIAL MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN OF RUSSIA. 


The Best and Mest Prolife Corn in the World, 








WILL STAND THE SEVEREST DROUGHT AND 
COME TO MATURITY WHEN ALL OTHER 


— 


Cuaranteed to Yield One Hundred Per Cent. More to the 
Acre than the Best American Corn with the 
Same Cultivation. 





— 

Several years ago a gentleman, while traveling in Russia, was struck by the perfec- 
tiun of the Corn which he saw, He learned that it was grown in the Province of Bessa- 
rabia, and that a return of sixty fold was not an uncommon yield. It was known as the 
IMPERIAL BESSARABIA. The shortness of the Russian summers, the intense heat of 
the few summer weeks, and the severe droughts which prevail in Bessarabia during the 
brief Russian Summer, had led him to belicve that it would be impossible to bring Corn to 
perfection in that climate. It occurred to him that this sced, if transplanted to America 
from the cold Russian climate must prove very prolific, and withstand the severe droughts 
which often prevail in the United States. Te procured a small quantity of the seed and 
brought it home with him. The first season after his return he planted this seed himself, 
and though it proved to be a cold and backward Spring, followed by a long and intense 
heat and drought, the result more than realized his expectations. The yield was fully 
One Hundred per cent. greater than that of his ordinary Corn, and it ripened much earlier. 
The following year he diStributed the sced among a few friends in different States for « 
triul, and in every instance the result was the same. Since then, Corn raised from this 
veed has been exhibited at numerous State and County Fairs, and in every instance has 
taken the First Premium. 

A small quantity of this seed is now in my possession. The desire is to give it the 
widest possible circulation among the people. To this end it has been determined to 
put it up in small packages containing enough secd to plant from fifty to seventy-five hills. 
This will be enough to insure every purchaser seed sufficient to plant a large field the fol- 
lowing season. These packages will be sent postpaid to any address, on receipt og 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, or FIVE PACKAGES FOR ONE DOLLAR. In no case will 
nore than five packages be sent to one address. 

As I have but a limited quantity of the seed, those who wish to secure it should send 
in their orders at once. Be careful in sending your orders, to write your name plainly, 
and give your address, Town, County and State in full. 

For a single package send 25 cents. If you wish five packages, send $/.00, and the 
seed will be sent by return mail, postpaid. Send one-cent postage stamps. Address, 


WM. F. FOWLER & (0., 
742 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


DEALERS IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, ETC. 





We have tried this corn on our experimental farms, and find it even better than is 
claimed for it. No farmer in the United States should miss purchasing « package of 


Bessarabia Corn.— Now York Agrteulturist, November 15, 1881. 


/ 





The best seed corn we havaever seen.—-North British Agriculturist. 





The Bessarabia Corn # & very large white corn—in fact, it is the largest corn we have 


ever seen. A bushel will weigh trom two tothree pounds heavier than ordinary comm—~ — 


London Agricultural Gasstts. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. 
ANTLES with three seams in the back 
are no longer fushionabie, and have 
Quite given place to the more elegant ones 
with only one seam, which fall gracefully 
to the figure. 

This fesbion will certainly lest for spring 
manties. Many of the models have a large 
bow placed just below the waist, others 
have the sleeves draped into the middle 
sean of the back, richly trimmed with silk 
ernaments of oord and paaseinenterie taste- 
fully arranged over the seam where the 
sleeve joius the back seam. We profor thin 
mantle, as the one with Unreo seains gives to 
the waist asquare look but care mus be 
taken to make the back fit well, or the effect 
will be quite lost. For very slight ladies, 
the well-fitting inantle, trimmed with a ful; 
pinked ruche, or a trimming of feathers 
looks very well, and has great success, 

Black isthe color ¢hosen for the mosi 
dressy mantiles,and the materials moat used 
for these are satin duchesse, Spanish lace 
net in the piece, with Spanish lace jor triin- 
mings, and the new moire brocades. 

The satin duchesse, satin merveliieux, 
Surah, Rhadaines,and other twilled lustrous 
silks are used for wraps that are triimined 
with lace, jets, and chenille fringe; occa- 
sionally Siciliennes, arinures, and silks 
with cords forining bars are used, but the 
one thing needful is that each must have the 
lustre of satin. 

When wool is chosen for black mantles, it 
is either camel's-hair or Chudda; colored 
satin surah linings are in all nice wool 
wraps, and for these linings ecru,drab,olive 
and silver gray are much used, witha few 
linings of dark cardinal. 

For fringes the choice is given to the 
chenille fringe as full as a ruche, and of the 
sleek chenille that resembles seal-skin, and 
wears much better than the ordinary kind. 
The ribbous used for garniture are al:nost 
all of moire, either very wide for the large 
bow on the tournure, or two inches wide for 
the bow with long ends worn atthe throat, 
and also for the half-inch ribbons that form 
small bows of many long loops that are set 
about in the sbells of lace jabots. 

The new passementeries are also made 
of these flexihie satin cords, arranged in 
shapes, diamonds, or chains, rings within 
rings, etc., and there arealso leaf and flower 
designs. Solid jet passementeries are in 
siutilar designs of links and rings,and there 
are many drup trimmings, some entirely of 
jet, some mixed with satin oords, that are 
pendent In lace rosettes, jabuts,etc. 

For light wool wraps, Manila, and drab 
Chuddaor camel's-hair is trimmed with 
seal-skin fringe of ruche-like fulness, show- 
ing two or three shades, and also with shad- 
ed bead passementeries in the new designs 
of ovals, circles, etc. 

Many of the long Mother Hubbard eloaks 
of last year are worn, with the side seams 
ripped, and the back slightly gathered up, 
with satin or moire ribbon tied across it. 
The trontsare left long and plain. This sets 
well over full back breadth, and is suit- 
able for evening as well as day wear. The 
long jackets have plisses of moire let on 
each side of the opening atthe back, to al- 
low for the fashionable tournure, with or 
without a wide moire bow. 

A fow dark-colored cloth and ribbed “lad- 
der” plush coats have the high straight col- 

lar and cuffs, ornamented with raised gold 
work. he 

They are worn over cashmere or cloth 
skirts, made very simply. The bodices that 
are pointed in front, and are worn with a 
broad sash, have the sash beneath the point, 
passing over the hips and then looped at the 
back. 

For elderly ladies capes are becoming 
fashionable for day and evening wear. They 
are in all varietios, usually black lace, un- 
less in real old point. They are only suit- 
able for thin, slight figures, and long dress- 
es. They are worn with V-shaped bodices, 
the edges turned in. 

Wids plash and moire ribbon bows are 
added at the throat, with the jabot of lace 
beneath. 

There. wil) also be a revival of the cardina 
cups, slightly adjusted at the waist, short 
and fitting rather tightly over the aris. 
This wrapping, which was much in vogue a 
fow years ago, partakes a little of every- 
thing, mantelet, visite, pelerine, etc.; a few 
have a sort of sinal! sleeve, a simple 
opening through which to pass arms. 
What enledy characterizes it is its siunplicity 
of trimming, a mere piping, a pleating, or a 
single row of fringe forming all the orna- 

This garment ia most effective 





IFT ot tnscuads of the drean, bat of 
o diferent material. : 
Collarettes are inereasing in size,and these 





of bleck lace are peculiarly favored at this 
moment; they consist of s standing rufiie 
of black lace, inside which a white lace or 
littde pleating is placed ; below this is a row 
of gauged Spanish net forming a stiff collar, 
below which one or two rows of deep lace 
finish the ruff. 

White cravats are no longer fashionable. 
W hite lace scarfs and fichus, however, may 
be worn round the neck, both for day and 
evening. Black lace scarves and Oichus are 
worn in the same way. 

For midsummer use ama)! fichus of black 
or of cream white guipure are imported by 
the leading houses. These arequite small, 
but will be considered sufficient as a should- 
er covering for the street. 

Another pretty mantle tor summer is the 
white or black China crape hal !-shaw!],three- 
cornered, and almost covered with embroi- 
Gery, then finished on all three sides with 
Chingse fringe with netted heading. 

Morning caps are made of colored silk 
handkerchiefs, edged with lace, and pinned 
on the hair with gold knobbed pins. 

Pocket handkerchiefs are extremely 
quaint this season; those afiected by the 
wearers ot English Newmarkets are adorned 
with borders on which the heads of aniinals 
are embroidered or printed ; other handker- 
chiefs have designs of a geometric charac- 
ter; and another series show beautiful flu.al 
designs printed in natural colors. Embroi- 
dery in colors is still largely used for morn- 
ing handkerohiefs, and there is little variety 
in evening mouchoirs, saveonly that they 
are more rich\y trimmed with lace and are 
considerably larger than those of last sea- 
son, the centre of the handkerchief remain- 
ing the same, but the lace edging being 
deeper. 

In mourning the hem-stitch border is 
ed with a black line which is varied ac- 
cording to the depth of mourning required 
from a narrow line to the depth of three 
inches, an exaggeration which is not to be 
commended. 

Exceedingly pretty matinees made of In. 
dian or corah silks lined with soft colored 
silk, alsoof eastern origin; the matinees 
are siinply made gauged at the shoulders 
and back, and down each side of the front; 
the sleeves are also gauged at the shoulders 
and again atthe wrist. Thetrimming con- 
nists of gathered flounces of the-silk bord- 
ered with lace and with a little running pat- 
tern worked above the hem in biue or coral 
colored silk. Tne deep collar isedged with 
a flounce to match, and a similar flounce 
forins a coquille down the front. 

Flannel skirts are also ornamented with 
small delicate patterns worked in blue or 
coral colored silk; the skirt is bordered 
with a gathered embroidered flounce, and a 
flounce of lace issewn on under the scal- 
loped edge of the flannel flounce; a band 
of embroidered flannel heads the flounce, 
and all the seams are double stitched with 
colored silk matching the embroidery ; tine 
white flannel is employed for these jupons. 
Colored flannel skirts are en: broidered with 
ailk to match, or with white silk, and some 
models have bands of embroidered flannel 
alternating with lace insertion ; a flounce of 
flannel edged with lace bordering the edge 
of the skirt; torchon lace isthe kind most 
used for these flannel skirts, which are very 
carefully cut, gored at the sides, and mount. 
ed on to a deep rounded band. 

Dressing jackets are inade straight in 
front and seini-fitting at the back,the sleeves 
are rather loose and the neck is finished off 
with a deep oollar. 

Very pretty jackets are made of swans. 
down pique with deep flounces of embroi- 
dery down the front and round the edge, 
sleeves, collar, and pockets, a frill of sim- 
liar embroidery standing up round the 
neck. Filarinel dressing jackets are trim- 
med in the same way as flannel jupons with 
fine silk embroidery on the flannel flounces 
and lace insertion and edging. 

For young girls of fourteen or fifteen, the 
pleated skirt is the favorite either kilted or 
in box pleats, founces and bouillonnes be- 
ing used chiefly for ther evening dresses. A 
costume of silver grey woolen material has 
the skirt covered with two wide pleatings, 
the long polonaise being open in front and 
turned back with grenat moire revers to a 
little below the waist. 

The polonaise is double-breasted, with 
two rows of large silver buttons, a narrow 
scarf of grey surah being loosely draped on 
the hips and fixed in front with a moire bow. 
The upper part of the front of the corsage is 
out out square and filled -in with a pleated 
cheminette of surah, parements and collar 
of grenat noire compieting the costume. 

Fireside Chat. 
DINING-ROOM NOTBS. 
OW many times we look at the little 
HH gectcqrmiaos ‘: 
ner, and wender “w we can 
of them.” 
Bits of steak, or reast nteat,or chicken,are 
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n'ce'y chopped and put into astew-pan with 
enough oven coun 7 Bw Lal _ 

to taste, a ver e . Hav 
a slices of Era coasted, oa08 laid on & 
warin plate, or a few hot biscuits split, or a 
layer of mashed potato nicely seasvned,and 
pour the mixture over. , 

The meat may be warmed with milk, or 
even water, seasoning nicely, and thicken- 
ing with a little flower on 0 Sennes hia giv- 
ing the toast a erous a wast 
berused ) which is nicer than to stir the but- 
tor into the meat. 

There are inany ways of preparing ealt 
codfish, which are nice, and a welcome 
change from the plain boiled,or the fish 
balls, so generally used, though tbe plain 
boiled inakesa nice dinner when pro- 
perly prepared. Thetish should be very 
white and thick. Cuta peice yp te 
or three pounds from the thick part. trip 
off the skin and put the fish in cold water 
two orthree bours. Then put in a kettle 
with three or four quarts of cold water. It 
is well to lay in a wire stand,eo the fish will 
not touch the kettle. When the water is 
hot, if it is too salt, dip it out, and fill up 
with cold. Heat gradually, and simmer 
about half an hour. 

Prepare a nice diawn butter by mixing 
half acupful of butter in a warm dish, 
which can be placed on the stove, with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, When well mixed, 
pour in a scant pint of boiling water slowly, 
stirring all the time. Let stand twoor three 
minutes where it will simmer. Boiled po- 
tatoes and beets should always be served 
with boiled fish. 

W hat is left may be hashed for breakfast, 
with the potatoes and a little of the beet. 
Season nicely. Moisten with a little drawn 
butter, if any was left, or milk or water,and 
an egg well beaten. Heat gem-pans hot ; 
butter them and fill with the hash, and put 
them in a very bot oven for ten or fifteen 
minutes, or until nicely browned. The 
cakes brown nicely if a little rolled cracker 
and bits of butter are puton the top. The 
should turn out without breaking, be well 
browned, and inade a nice-looking, as well 
as a palatable breakiast dish, 

There are several ways of ppesema the 
“piched up” fish, which we like occasional- 
ly. Soak a piece of fish, perhaps a pound 
over night, or through the morning. Re- 
move all bones, pick it into sinall pieces, 
and put it into afrying-pan with water to 
make sufficient gravy, perbapsa pint. Stir 
two even teaspouonfuls of flour to a smooth 
paste with a little cold water, and stir into 
the fish. 

Have them cool, peel, and slice them with 
asharp knife, andstir gently into the fish 
with atablespoonful of butter. Let it just 
come toa boll andturnout. When cream 
is scarce, we prefer this to any other method 
of preparing. Sometimes when pre 
plain with milk, after it is thickened and 
seasoned we break in (say one for 
each person,) let theni just cook through ; 
take out carefully and place on a warin plat- 
ter, and pour the fish over. When prepar- 
ed with cream soak and pick up the fish,and 
putit ina stew-pan with cream to wake 
sufficient gravy. 

Lat it just come toa boil, and stir in a lit- 
tle flour, mixed smooth with inilk. Serve 
as s00n as possible. It is very nice with half 
milk, if creain is nct planty, using a little 
inore flonr to thicken with. If I have to use 
all milk I use very little flour, and just be- 
fore taking from the fire add two or three 
egys well beaten. 

In making fish-balls I use cold potatoes 
and chop them very fine. The usual method 
of mashing hot potatoes gives thein a tend- 
ency Ww the stickiness which spoils fish-balls. 
Allow one-third of fish chopped fine to two 
thirds of potatoes, three tablespoonfuls ot 
creain, or two of milk, and one of butter, to 
three cupfuls of fish and potato, and an egg 
well beaten. Two or three bard boiled eggs 
chopped fine, is a great improvement. Make 
into smal! cakes, dip into rolled cracker, or 
better still, crude gluten, and fry a nice 
brown on both sides, in plenty of fat; they 
will not be apt to be as yreasy as if little is 
used. I like butter w fry them in, in which 
case Only a little is necessary, just enough 
to keep them trom sticking. 

We sometimes soak a nice piece of fish for 
several hours,dry with a soft cloth and broil 
over aclear fire, spread with butter, or pour 
thick creainm over it and serve. This is a nice 
way to cook sinoked salinon or halibut. 

Cold fresh tish is nice picked up with less 

vy than is used with salt,or it may be cut 
ne; put a layer of bread or cracker crumbs 
in a sinall dish; put bits of butter over it; 
ut in the fish and cover up with crumbs, 
our in carefully half a cup of salted milk. 
Put bite of butter over the top, and brown 
nicely in aquick oven. 

We make croquettes sometiines by chop- 
ping fine the pieces of cold fresh fish; and 
to acupful adda tablespoonful of milk, a 
well beaten egg, a cracker rolled fine, and 
= ~y pe — season eer Fry in but- 

x espoonful in each cake 
brownlag nicely. er : 
nother nice way is to boil five or six 
tatoes; mashthem and season as for od 
table with milk, salt and butter, makin it, 
however 8 little nore moist. Then add ” 
beaten — = put half into a buttered 
baking , or tin basin, put in the fish and 
cover with the remainder of the potato. Put 
in @ quick oven tll nicely browned. While 
the potatoes are boiling, I prepare the fish 

y cutting it fine, and putting it in a basin 
with a little butter and just enough milk to 
soiten it, salt to taste—add a little pepper if 
liked, and place where it will keep warm 
till wanted. Salt fish, if suaked well, may 
be used in the same manner, and is very 
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lutTaTE tine It Aaedeabs slowly. It 
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Correspondence, - 


CHaTHAM.—J ust at present we... 
need of anything of the kind. we are Dot in 
W.L.C., (Franklin, Mo. 
and If suitable we tome ve bn ee 





it oa, 


I. D. G., (Fenton.)—We ha need 
im that line: On consideration you spre 
#0 purely persons 

anewer it. 

G. C., (Canada.)—The term of 
in the army is Sve years. 3%. Seventeen 
month isthe pay. Wedo not know what peer 
given. 3. We cannot tell whether you could entin 
ee but should thimk you would have ne 

R. H. A., (Des Moin la. )— 

Public Buildings in Philedeiphie’ wees Phin. 
be the finest in the world. They will also the bang 
Fink wus rittcu ne Saoneae ewes 

en w 

pga y will probably cos 


N. 8., (Carthage.)—All you have to do ts 
to ascertain the locality of the officer, and then write 
to him, stating your business. They are to be found 
in all large cities, Your best plan would be to write 
to one of the Cincinnati 

° papers, inquiring for the ad. 

M. E. P., (Chester, Pa.)—Iet him know 
your station inlife. If hereally has any affection for 
you it will not alter his conduct towards you: ithe has 
none, the soouer you give up his company, the better 
it will be for your future happiness. Your position is 
both honest and respectable, 


SUBSCRIBER, (Dayton, 0.)—We believe 
that the boundary between Canada, Washington Ter. 
ritory, Montana and Dakota has been settied, The 
question was referred for erbitration to the 
of Germany—in 187%, we think—and by him settled ia 
favor of the American ciaim., 


JaSMINE, (Baltimore, Md.)—What Lord 
Byron refers toin the passage, ‘In the meantime, as 
Durandarte says in the “Cave of Montesinos.' *P,. 
tience, and shuffle the cards,‘ '' is the Cave of Monte. 
ainos, which has been immortalized by the author of 
**‘Don Quixote,’* who makes the ecceutric hero visit 
it,and encounter Durandarte there. Durandarte was 
2 fabulous bero of Spain, celebrated in the aucient bal- 
ads of that country, and in the romances of chivairy, 
Montesinos was a comrade of Durandarte's, and his 
name was given tos cave in La Mancha, Spain. 


M. E. F.—1. Fractions are considered as 
numbers broken, or fractured into parts. They are, 
therefore, as generally spoken of not considered as 
numbers, 2 We dé not understand you. There were 
few or ne Christian colonies that did not to a certain 
extent use the Bible as a guide. Whether any par- 
ticular people or sect outside of the Jews ever tried te 
conform to everything in the Bible we cannot say. 3 
No. Itcan originate bills of any character, except, 
we believe, those relating te revenue and 
tions. Itcan make amendments, however, to either. 
4. There is no special sum, 


READER, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The word 
Agnostic means one who dves not know, but the lite 
eral construction put upon itconveys a false impres- 
sion, Agnostic isone who does not kuow what the 
svlution of the world problem is, Sut he knows that 
there is a world problem; one who does not think 
that the world riddle has been read, but he knows 
there is such a riddle; one who does not believe that 
the world’ mystery has been unveiled, but knows there 
is each a mystery. The position of the agnosticbas 
been described as that of one who peers into the wa- 
known and eays that there is nothing there. On the 
contrary, besees that there is something great and 
awful there, too great and too awful to be expremed 
in any name of man’s invention. 
heard of “a language of aumbrellas,’’ but since you 
you have drawn our attention to the matter it strikes 
us that it would not be difficult to fourm one. Herels 
@ small cortribetion towards such an object: 
To place an umbrella in a rack isa sure sign that it 
is about to change ownership. To carry it 
atan angle under your arm signifies that an eye 
is to be lost by the man who follows you. To pats 
cotton umbrella by the side of a nice silk one signi- 
fies ‘Exchange is no robbery."’ Tolend an umbrella 
indicates ‘*l am a fool.’ Tocarry an open ambrells 
just high enough to tear out men's eyes, and knock of 
| men's hate signifies ‘‘1am a woman.'’ An umbrells 
' carried ovcr a woman, the man getting nothing but 
| the droppings of the rain, signifies courtshtp. Whea 
_ the man has the umbrella, and the woman the drop- 

pings, it indicates marriage. 
Fran« H., (Michigan. )—There is no in- 
mediate necessity for an engagement under the ci 
| cumstances, although you are both old enough. “If 
you have kept company together four years, another 
year or two would not make much difference. U 
lovers cannot be faithful to each other without bind- 
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